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THE RITUAL OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


I, ITS HISTORY. 


In this and a following article it is proposed to treat of 
the ritual of the New Church, first, in its historical, and then 
in its doctrinal aspects. The effort will be as far as possible to 
occupy the position of a perfectly impartial observer, to no- 
tice the tendency of liturgical development in the history of 
New-Church organizations, and to make a forecast, particu- 
larly from the doctrinal teachings of the-church, in regard to 
what the future development is likely to be. 

It is not an unfitting time to make this historic survey, 
now that the first century of organized New-Church activity 
is drawing to its close. 

The first fact to arrest our attention is that the New 
Church as a ritual. It is to be recognized among those re- 
ligious bodies whose worship takes on an objective form in the 
shape of things said or done, and this after a prescribed and 
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printed form. Liturgy from the Greek Leitourgia, means a 
duty or work to be done. In the early Christian Church it 
had reference more to actions than to words, being especially 
used in reference to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, as 
an act done in remembrance. Likewise, the word ritus, from 
which we have ritual, meant originally rather the sacred 
ceremony performed than the words accompanying. In later 
usage the terms Liturgy and Ritual have come to refer more 
to the prescribed form of words used in connection with 
sacred acts than to the acts themselves, and thence to ar- 
rangements of things purely intellectual, having no connec- 
tion with bodily gesture. We have before us a little work 
entitled the ‘‘Service of the Divine and Sacred Liturgy of our 
Holy Father, Fohn Chrysostom,” and it is simply the office 
of the Holy Communion as celebrated in the Greek Church 
in the time of that illustrious father, containing besides the 
accomipanying prayers, responses, lessons, etc., minute direc- 
tions as to the various things to be done in preparing, conse- 
crating and dispensing the sacred feast of the Lord’s Supper. 
It would not be a strange thing now-a-days to come upon a 
so-called ritual, or even “Liturgy,” in which that pre-eminent 
Divine service, that sacred act done in remembrance of the 
Lord, should find no place or mention at all. The history of 
the Christian Church shows a growth of two quite different 
ideas as to the nature of this Liturgy, or required service, 
and the manner of its performance. On the one hand there 
has been the subjective view which regards the services as 
mainly consisting in spiritual states of mind and placing 
little or no stress on the manner in which these find expres- 
sion, even allowing that they are to be expressed at all. The 
modern Quakers stand for the extreme development of this 
view, although the various sects of Quietists exemplify the 
same feeling, and in general that disposition and resulting 
doctrine among Christians commonly known as ‘‘Evangel- 
ical,” goes hand in hand with this subjective idea of the 
Lettourgia of the church. 
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On the other hand the objective view regards the service of 
the church, as comprehending not the inward mental states of 
worship or reflection only, but the corresponding bodily acts 
and especially those acts which are divinely enjoined, and 
which are therefore accompanied with a peculiar ‘‘invisible 
grace,” or spiritual efficacy. The commemorative acts per- 
formed are looked upon by these as of as much importance 
in man’s religious culture as the inward states themselves, 
nay, as of more, because in proportion to their sacramental 
character, they are accompanied with Divine virtues which do 
not necessarily, at all times, come into the innermost con- 
sciousness of the worshiper.* The idea of the sacred 
Liturgy as involving thus an opus operatum as well as mere sub- 
jective state, leads naturally to the emphasis of the outward 
act or sign by which this work is accomplished. It is not 
necessary heré to discuss the question as to whether the ser- 
vice or work of the church thus performed was regarded as a 
means or an end. The error of the latter view belonged, 
doubtless, as much to the ‘‘Evangelical” as to the sacramen- 
tarian party, since to regard worship, whether as consisting 
of acts of the mind or acts of the body, as other than as 
signs and means of a life of love and of use, is to equally 
misapprehend its true place in the religious life. 

In our day, or since the rise of the Reformed Christian 
Church, we have seen this twofold tendency exhibited in the 
division of Christendom into the two classes, viz: Those who 
perform their worship “according to the book,” and those who 
do not. The formulating of worship into written and printed 
statements, whether of prayer, lecture, psalm, or hymn, and 
fixing of the order of them, and describing the bodily post- 
ure or gesture, with which they are to be uttered, as for in- 
stance, whether kneeling, sitting, or standing, and especially 
the ordering of the ceremonies attending the sacred rites of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, these all acquire inevitably a 


*See also in this connection, Swedenborg, A. C. 1618. ‘‘Quod ipse nescit.” 
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certain powerful influence, by virtue of their being external 
things, things which address the senses and in which the 
interior state comes down into a certain sensuous realization. 
The ritual thus acquires very naturally a certain significance of 
its own apart from the essence of the rite itself. Long con- 
tinued use, uniformity embracing vast numbers, deep-made 
impressions, sacred and tender associations, all these tend to 
make the ritual, or the form of worship itself, a precious 
thing, only the more powerful as an agency for approaching 
and moving the affections of men. We can hardly, there- 
fore, regard the ritualistic and non-ritualistic sections of 
Christendom, as differing merely in the circumstance that 
one regards its Liturgy as a thing to be subjectively, the 
other as a thing to be objectively accomplished. Besides this 
difference, there is the importance attached to the outward 
act or sign itself by the observer of outward rites, as not only 
a bare expression of the inward state, but as a means induc- 
ing or elevating it and conveying something to the subject 
which it otherwise would fail to receive. 


We think that our readers will now comprehend more 


fully the importance of the bare fact we stated above that the 
New Church belongs to the liturgical division of the religious 
world. The general doctrinal significance or interpretation 
of this fact we shall discuss further on. Here we merely 
make the fact itself our starting point. 

How came the New Church to have a ritual? So far as 
we know there is no organized body or society of the New 
Church holding public services of worship which does not pos- 
sess, or use its printed order of worship. That these are 
widely various, although probably not so much so as the 
liturgies in use in the primitive Christian Church, even in 
the third or fourth century, does not diminish the significance 
of the fact itself. Indeed, were the liturgies in use absolutely 
alike, indicating a single source and a single development, we 
might seriously question whether such a form could be re- 
garded as characteristic of the New Church in any general 
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sense. But looking at the Church in its varied and scat- 
tered accidents of nationality, religious antecedents, 
and language, and seeing that the liturgical use seems to 
grow up equally in all these conditions, and to undergo modi- 
fications accordingly, we must conclude that there is some- 
thing in the thing itself congenial to the nature or answer- 
ing to some essential demand in the Church, which gives 
rise to this universal use of liturgical services in our societies. 

We have said above that the doctrinal significance of 
this fact will be discussed hereafter, and this mainly for the 
reason that, historically regarded, the Church’s doctrine does 
not seem to have in any direct or formal manner been laid 
at the bottom of the Church’s choice as to the manner of 
her worship. We do not find in the early accounts of the 
formation of New—Church societies nor in the prefaces of 
the early Liturgies themselves, any discussion of abstract prin- 
ciples from the basis of doctrine, touching the use of 
printed forms of worship, nor the manner of performing the 
sacred rites. That the worship of the Church must conform 
to its doctrine was so plainly a matter of course as to require 
no discussion—whether the doctrine admitted of or required 
any formal or outward acts of worship at all, was a ques- 
tion that seems never to have been raised. Assuming then 
that some stated forms were to be used, of what nature should 
they be? 

Judging from history, it was the local contemporary 
custom and the resulting preferences and prejudices, and 
not any deduction from doctrines that determined this point. 

We have before us the three Liturgies which may be re- 
garded as the germs of all the Liturgical development of the 
New Church, as thus far exhibited. The first is a little 
volume of very quaint appearance, about three inches by five 
printed very neatly in the old style alphabet, comprising 111 
pages. Its title reads as follows: 


The Order of Worship or Form of Prayer for the New Church signified by 
the New Ferusalem in the Revelation, Together with the forms for the administra- 
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tion of Baptism and the Holy Supper. London—Printed and sold by R. Hind- 
marsh, printer to his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, No, 32 Clerkenwell 
Close, 1788. Price one shilling. 


This interesting little volume contains a preparatory ad- 
dress to the reader, in which announcement is made of the 
great fact of the Descent of the New Jerusalem, and the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the church briefly set forth. Then fol- 
low the Calendar and Lessons for every day in the year, and 
for the great Feasts and Fasts, namely, for Christmas day, 
First Sunday in ent, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascen- 
sion day, Whitsunday. “The order of worship in the New 
Church” then begins, with Scriptural sentences, the ad- 
dress, ‘Dearly Beloved Brethren we are taught by the Holy 
Word to acknowledge and confess our manifold evils, etc. ,” 
and thereupon the general Confession and the Lord’s Prayer. 
A “Prayer for a blessing to attend the reading of the Holy 
Word,” here follows, and then the Psalms in order as they 
are appointed in the Calendar, with the direction that, “at the 
conclusion of each Psalm, and of every Lesson from the 
Word throughout the Service, the following Doxology is to 
be repeated:” 


Minister. “To Jesus Christ be Glory and Dominion forever and ever. 
People. For Heis Jehovah of Hosts, and in Him alone dwelleth all the 
Fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 


After this, the “Faith of the New Heaven and the New 
Church,” from Eman. Swedenborg’s True Christian Religion, 
Nos. 2 and 3,is to be read by the Minister, and then all the 
people stand while the Minister reads the general Thanks- 
giving: 

“Aimighty and ever, blessed Lord we give thee most 
humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving 
kindness to us, and to all mankind,” etc., being, like nearly 
all the prayers inserted in the service, paraphrases of the 
corresponding portions of the “Book of Common Prayer” 
of the Church of England. As subjects of the Church’s 
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thanksgiving are specially added in this prayer, however, 
“The accomplishment of that wonderful work, thie Last Judg- 
ment lately performed in the Spiritual world,” etc., and the 
“Restoration to order of all things in heaven, and the laying 
the foundation of a New Church.” All kneeling, a prayer 
now follows, for the “Prosperity of the New Church.” The 
first lesson from the Old Testament, ‘‘ according to the Cal- 
endar” is then read, the Doxclogy following as above re- 
quired. Then is inserted a prayer forthe King and Royal 
Family, and at its session, of Parliament. The second les- 
son is then read, the Doxology again following. The Lord’s 
Prayer is then read again by both Minister and people, and 
thereupon “the people still kneeling,’ the Ten Command- 
ments are read by the Minister, and the people respond, on 
their knees to each: 

“Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to 
keep this law.” : 

At the conclusion the Minister adds the “Two Canons 
for the use of the New Church,” from T. C. R. 330. A: 
“prayer for the Bishops, Priests and Ministers of the Old 
Church” is now uttered, after which all stand and repeat to- 
gether “The Creed of the New Church.” 

Then is said the “Prayer for all conditions of men.” A 
rubric directs that “here may follow some extracts from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg” to be read at discretion 
by the Minister. The prayer of Chrysostom and the Bene- 
diction, ‘“‘The Grace of our Lord,” etc., concludes the order 
of worship. 

The form of the administration of Baptism begins with 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then follows an address stating the uses 
of Baptism as in T. C. R., then the prayer for reception 
into the fellowship and communion of the New Church, 
and the questions and answers on the creed. Another 
prayer follows, and then the act of baptism, the following 
words being used: “I baptize thee in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is at once the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
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Amen.” The minister then says: ‘We receive this child” 
or “this person,” etc., and proceeds with the brief address, 
“TI earnestly exhort you,” etc., these forms being still pre- 
served almost unchanged in our present Liturgies. A 
thanksgiving and prayer now follow, and the Lord’s Prayer 
is repeated again by all, and with the Benediction the service 
closes. 

The “Form of the administration of the Holy Supper, 
in the New Church” is prefaced with the following rubric: 


Every person desirous of being a partaker of the Holy Supper in the New 
Church, shall first openly confess and acknowledge that the Lord and Saviour 
Fesus Christ as to the Divine Humanity is the only God of heaven and earth; and 
that all the truth of the church, and all the good of religion are solely derived from 
Him. And he shall further declare his serious Desire, through the Divine Mercy 
and assistance, for the future to shun evils as sins against God, to be in charity 
with all men, and to live a Life according to the Ten Commandments. 


The order begins with the Lord’s Prayer. The Minister 
reads the Invitation, then kneeling, utters a prayer of con- 
fession and humble approach. The Doctrine of the Holy 
Supper is then read, being a lengthy extract from the Chap- 


ter on this subject in the T. C. R., including our Lord’s own 
Doctrine concerning the Flesh and the Blood. “Labor not 
for the meat,” etc. The prayer of remembrance, and for the 
consecration of the elements is now said, and the Minister 
standing, proceeds to the Consecration of the elements, 
reading the passage “Jesus kept the Passover,” etc. The 
rubric directs where he shall take the bread, where he shall 
break it, etc., and likewise as to the wine, during the reading 
of this passage. Then comes this rubric: 

Then the minister, after receiving the communion himsely is to deliver it unto 
the hands of the people, and when he delivereth the bread, he shall say: 

The body of our Lord Jestis Christ, which is the Divine good of his Di- 
vine love, nourish and preserve you unto eternal life. Take and eat this in re- 
membrance that the Lord glorified his humanity and thereby became the God 
of Heaven and Earth. 

A similar rubric and address follow on presenting the 
cup. 
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All now repeat together the Lord’s Prayer. A psalm or 
hymn is sung. The minister utters a “ glorification and 
thanksgiving.” The responsive doxology is spoken and the 
following benediction concludes the sacred service and the 
book itself: 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. And may his peace 
which passeth all understanding rest upon you and be with you, now, hence- 
forth, and for evermore. Amen. 

We have entered thus into detail in describing this little 
book for reasons which we are sure our readers will appre- 
ciate. So far as wé are informed or can judge, this is the 
first liturgy of the New Church ever constructed. It is in/a 
true sense a germinal work. Its impress for good and for 
evil we may say is found in nearly all the liturgical use in the 
New Church of to-day after the lapse of nearly a hundred 
years. Its significant features are the following: A ready 
and undisputed acceptance of the order and general features of 
the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer” as the standard of Christian 
worship so far as form alone is concerned. Hence the calen- 
dar, Psalter, Doxologies, Feasts and Fasts, Confessions, Pray- 
ers, Postures, etc., similar to those handed down in the usage 
of centuries. With this unquestioned acceptance of the 
commonly adopted forms of Christian worship, there is 
coupled an emphatic assertion of the distinct new doctrine on 
every possible occasion for its introduction. Even the prayers 
are made use of we might almost say, surreptitiously, to do 
a little missionary service in instructing strangers in the new 
doctrine, or showing them the falsities of the old. Thus, 
while the forms of devotion are abundantly preserved, the 
spirit of it is sometimes in danger of being crowded out by 
this strong infusion of the preaching or didactic spirit. 
Even those familiar “sound words” of the old collects could 
not be safely let alone without redundant and tiresomé paren- 
theses of an expository character which must have made the 
worshiper feel in doubt whether in saying his prayers he 
were really praying to the Lord, or preaching to some neigh- 
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boring Old Churchman who may have strayed into the ser- 
vice. On the other hand those portions of the service which 
were originally composed for this little work, being quite free 
from this fault of indirectness of purpose and expression, are 
in most instances passages of remarkable simplicity and 
beauty. They have become venerable and precious through 
their. continued use in many of our liturgies to the present 
day. Of these we may especially name the Prayer for the 
descent of the New Chureh, the Exhortation and Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, after Baptism. In alluding to this predomi- 
nance of the doctrinal element in the devotional forms of the 
first New-Church Liturgy we are only stating what doubtless 
seemed to those early compilers a chief virtue of their work. 
While we condemn the wretched literary taste and the blunder 
in liturgical art which could have mangled and distorted the 
excellent and sound forms of words which were their national 
and religious inheritance into vehicles for conveying inci- 
dentally new ideas, instead of distinctly and in equally terse 
and dignified phrases, giving these ideas an expression of their 
own—still, we cannot help admiring the sturdy fidelity to their 
mission of these first evangelists of the New Church who 
must “in season and out of season” declare the heavenly 
doctrines now revealed, and who, not content with seeing a 
new and true meaning in the old and loved phrase of the 
Prayer Book, must yet accompany even their prayers with 
marginal notes of interpretation. That,we are not misrepre- 
senting these worthy fathers of the church in this descrip- 
tion of their motives, any man may satisfy himself by 
examining another Liturgy, to which we now invite attention, 
not as one of the three i#itial works mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper, but rather as the fuller development 
of the first, of the Liturgy of 1788, of which we have just 
treated. The work we now refer to is entitled: 


“ The Liturgy of the Lord’s New Church (signified by the New Ferusalem 
in the Revelation) formed upon the plan of that of the Church.of England; to 
which are added forms of Baptism and of the Holy Supper. Manchester ; printed 
by C. Wheeler, 1793.” 
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This is an extensive and elaborate work of several hun- 
dred pages (the pages are not numbered) printed in excellent 
style and showing much intelligence and a very devout spirit 
in the compilers. Besides the order of morning and evening 
prayer, as alone provided in the London Liturgy of ’88, this 
truly complete Prayer Book furnishes a full Liturgy, a service 
of the Decalogue (in which each commandment is prefaced 
by a statement of its internal sense), the psalms apportioned 
for the Sundays and Festivals, each portion accompanied by 
the Internal Sense, the Collects, Gospels, and Prophesies for 
all the Sundays and Festivals including Good Friday and 
Lent, the Apocalypse apportioned in a similar manner, the 
Internal Sense being prefixed to all the passages selected 
from the Prophets and the Apocalypse, and foot notes from 
the Writings, frequently explaining the gospels. The doctrinal 
element is thus not only pre-eminent in all those portions of 
the service devoted to instruction, but even the well-known 
ancient collects belonging to the several Sundays and Feast- 
days have had also to be subjected to a kind of spiritual in- 
terpretation or adaptation, much to their literary disfigure- 
ment and loss of vigor. Happily the General Thanksgiving, 
the General Confession, the beautiful petitions and conclud- 
ing prayers of the Litany, and the collects for Peace, for Grace 
and for the Profitable Hearing of the Word, in the Morning 
Service, are almost unchanged, and it will be a pleasant sur- 
prise to many who, finding these venerable forms of prayer 
introduced in the present Book of Worship of the General 
Convention* have supposed them to be of recent introduc- 
tion into New-Church use, to here find that the Litany and 
Collects, the General Thanksgiving and the Prayer of 
Chrysostom, have been in actual use in the New Church since 
so ancient a date as 1793. Together with this reverent pres- 
ervation of the Book of Common Prayer as the model of 
New-Church worship, there is, however, exhibited also in the 


*The Psalter Edition. 
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Liturgy we are noticing, some most contradictory principles. 
Thus in a foot note at the end of the Morning Service we 
are instructed in this wise: 


“ The Service of the Church as divided into Prayer, Reading of the Word 
and Preaching, seems to be properly adapted to the spiritual improvement of 
man. To exercise the heart upon the goods arising from general and acknowl- 
edged truths is undoubtedly an essential use of prayer. To open these truths 
more fully in the understanding and to strengthen their influence against the 
evil propensities of the will, by doctrine from the Word, every one must 
acknowledge to be the true end of preaching. 

“Extempore prayer cannot therefore, with propriety, be admitted in the 
New Church. It is a confounding of the Service; it acts upon the hearer like 
preaching and praying at one and the same time. Whilst the understanding is 
employed respecting the truth, the propriety, and the utility of the things so 
prayed for, the will, admitting they are right and good, ought to have been 
wholly exercised in acts of humiliation before the Lord. Which double exer- 
tion, at once, being impossible, either the understanding must relax in its atten- 
tion to many of the petitions, or the will must be prevented from making any 
of them its own. 

“Tt is, however, strictly proper and highly advisable, to conclude the Ser- 
mon itself in a short prayer, that the goods which have been recommended and 
enforced by doctrine from the Word may be efficient in the lives of all 
present.” 


In the face of this sensible declaration what shall we say 
at finding not only the Collects in many places so changed by 
the interpolation of doctrinal explanations as to destroy at 
once their beauty and their devotional efficacy, but even the 
Lord’s Prayer, introduced by several pages of matter explain- 
ing its spiritual sense. A note before the Psalter requires 
‘* That before the Minister begins any of the Psalms, he shall 
give the congregation time to read over the Spiritual Sense.” 
If this direction applies also to the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
thus “double exertion ” of the worshiper’s mind is painfully 
suggested. More astounding yet in view of the principle 
above quoted is the reason given by the compilers, in the 
preface “for forming our present Liturgy upon the plan of 
that of the Church of England.” 

“ Not only because we think that all changes in religion ought to be made, 


like the reformation of man, gradually and according to the existing state of the 
world, but because there are many things therein which so nearly coincide with 
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our own principles, as to admit of being adopted with little or rto alterations: 
And as all things are most clearly understood by being contrasted with their 
opposites and found consistent or otherwise by comparing their general with 
their particular principles, we have endeavored, by the plan of the following 
Liturgy, to give the world an opportunity, not only of knowing our common and 
particular tenets, but of comparing them with each other, and with those of the 
former, the mixed state of the Christian Church.” 


Could anything “act” more “upon the hearer like 
preaching and praying at the same time” than sucha motive 
in constructing a Prayer book as here seems to be plainly 
avowed? 

The fallacy so fatal to true liturgical success with these 
compilers was simply that of overlooking the fact that it is zz 
the letter and not apart from it that the Spiritual Sense, the 
holiness and power of the Word resides, and that it is not in 
dwelling intellectually-on the goods and truths of the Word 
apart from the letter, but by entering into these, through 
the letter that holy states of heavenly association and spiritual 
elevation are to be attained while in acts of worship. The 
prayers are everywhere made to preach, and the will, instead 
of being ‘‘ wholly exercised in acts of humiliation before the 
Lord,” is engaged rather, it would seem, in vaunting the ex- 
cellence of one’s own doctrine over that of those in the 
‘‘ mixed state.” 

A second edition of the London Liturgy of ’88 was pub- 
lished in 1790, to which was added a Catechism and 4 collec- 
tion of Hymns and Spiritual Songs by the Rev. Joseph 
Proud. An edition of this was printed in Baltimore in the 
year 1792, and was accordingly the first Liturgy of the New 
Church in use in America. Other Liturgies were compiled 
and issued from time to time in England, until that of the 
English Conference came into’ nearly universal use. But 
these were all developments of the two we have thus fully 
described, and do not present any original features which call 
for remark here. 

The second of those Liturgies which have seemed to us 
of especial significance as contributing to our liturgical de- 
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velopment we come now to notice, it being a handy little 
book, bound in sheep, of 224 pages, having the following 
Title-page: 

“The Liturgy of the New Jerusalem Church, respectfully recommended 
to the use of the Societies of the New Church in the United States. A. D. 
1822—66. Published for the use of the New Church by T. S, Manning, Print- 
er, Philadelphia, 1822—66.” 

It follows the order of the Book of Common Prayer in 
general, namely the Sentences, the Confession, Prayers, Res- 
ponsive Reading of selected Psalms: First Lesson; Ze Deum 
Laudamus: Second Lesson; A Chant from Scripture. The 
Decalogue with a brief Responsive Service from the Word, 
following. A prayer precedes the Sermon, a hymn and the 
Benediction follow it. Full Morning and Evening: Service are 
provided, Prayers and Thanksgiving for use on Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter, and Ascension Day are given. The 
Baptism and Communion Services are similar to the early 
London Liturgies, except that the words repeated by the 
Minister on presenting the elements at Communion are 
changed as follows: ‘‘ Take and eat (or drink ye all of) 
this, in remembrance of the Lord and His unspeakable love in 
the redemption of mankind.” The Marriage Service is 
abridged and altered from the Book of Common Prayer in an 
admirable manner, and is a very beautiful ritual. It is nearly 
identical with that which has more recently come quite ex- 
tensively into use through the ‘‘ Prayer Book and Hymnal 
for the use of the New Church, Philadelphia, 1867.” The 
book contains 284 hymns. 

The significant feature of this Liturgy is that while in 
form it follows the old standard, the context or composed 
matter is nearly all new, and prepared from an entirely New- 
Church standpoint. The language is chaste and devout, and 
there is not that suggestion of patchwork nor the lugging in 
of doctrinal phrases which so sadly mar many of the earlier 
English efforts. Portions of the work are indeed taken di- 
rectly from the London and other New-Church Liturgies, but 
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there are indications of an idea different from that of mere 
conformity to the past, and at the same time a fervent devo- 
tional spirit which had in view worship as well as mere 
doctrinal instruction. : 

The third of the initiatory works to which we wish to 
call attention, is a little book, bound in half-calf and marbled 
paper, containing 170 pages, published in Boston, in the 
year 1829, by Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins, and 
Adonis Howard, entitled, “Zhe Book of Publick Worship 
prepared for the use of the Boston Society of the New $eru- 
salem.”’ When we say that this little book contains nota 
rubric of any description, not a single composed prayer, no 
directory of either morning or evening service, no responses, 
no hymns, no notice of the Festivals, no Calendar, and only 
the Lord’s Prayer; and that while a few passages from the 
Word and the Baptismal Formula are set apart, under the head- 
ing, Baptism, no service is provided, and not even mention 
made of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, we have suf- 
ficiently indicated how wide the gap between this as a point 
of departure in the devotional culture of a New-Church So- 
ciety, and that of all the liturgies hitherto prepared. 
This “Book of Public Worship,” consisted, besides a few 
selected passages of Scripture for reading by the Minister, 
of other selections to be chanted or to be sung as Anthems, 
the music being of a most elaborate character, chiefly from 
the “Messiah” of Handel and the English Cathedral music. 
It has every appearance of a Sacred Chorus+Book for a 
Classical Singing School, and not the slightest feature of a 
Book of Prayer. A lengthy and elaborate preface of some 
sixteen pages is devoted almost exclusively to a discussion 
of the principles of chanting, including minute directions as 
to the arrangement of the parts in the musical score, a dis- 
cussion of Handel’s merits as a composer, etc. Any in- 
timation of the use of a Liturgy for the promotion of de- 
vout and worshiping states, except for those engaged in 
this very elaborate musical study, seems to have never oc- 
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curred to the compilers of this book, even when in the 
preface, there isa brief allusion to the “manner of using 
this book.” It appears that the Scripture lessons or selec- 
tions for reading are arranged in alphabetical order, so that 
those having the books may easily find the passage which 
the Minister ts to read, as an introduction to each chant or 
chorus to be sung. So that, lacking a choir or congregation 
capable of singing the choruses from Handel’s Messiah, the 
selections here provided would seem to be to no purpose. 
The only allusion to prayer is as follows:—“The Lord’s 
Prayer is inserted on page XIII, and is the only one used 
by this Society.” 

The examination of these three characteristic initial 
efforts in the construction of a New-Church ritual exhibits, 
we believe, the main sources from which our devotional forms 
have been derived, and the main directions our liturgical 
habits have followed. It seems to indicate very plainly the 
truth of our assumption at the beginning, that the authority of 
doctrine was nowhere invoked in the construction or adop- 
tion of any of these forms, but rather the prevailing cus- 
tom or the taste and inclination of those prominent in the 
work of compilation. Had the Boston Society in its early 
days not embraced some ardent lovers of classical music, 
we should never have had this valuable collection of chants 
and anthems which forms so prominent a feature of our 
American book of worship; but if the musical zeal had not 
so prevailed to the crowding out of other equally important 
parts of the divine service, the Liturgy of the New England 
Societies would have doubtless been far more useful for years 
past in inculcating devotion, and infusing a warmth and 
tenderness in the public worship of the church, which have 
been so signally lacking.» The absence of any provision for 
the Lord’s Supper might properly indeed exclude the “Book 
of Public Worship for the use of the Boston Society,” from 
enumeration among Liturgies in the proper Christian sense 
of the word. For the first full Liturgy, therefore, springing 
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from New England ground, we must look to the work pre- 
pared by the Order of the General Convention, and pub- 
lished in Boston by Otis Clapp, in the year 1836, under the 
title: “Book of Public Worship for the use of the New 
Church, Signified by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation.” 
This book is, however, characterized by the cold and barren 
simplicity of its parent. It has no composed prayers or 
hymns. The chants and anthems are the great feature. But 
there are furnished orders of service for the Sunday worship, 
for both the Sacraments, for marriage and for burial, also a 
creed or articles of faith in the Baptismal service, and the 
Twelve Articles of Faith from the English Conference Liturgy. 
A contribution of real value to our liturgical material is 
found in this book, we believe, for the first time. It is the 
responsive service of the Decalogue and the Beatitudes. 
The germ of this is to be found of course in the Book of 
Common Prayer, where the Ten Commandments in the ante- 
Communion are followed each by the petition, “Lord have 
mercy upon us,” etc. But this arrangement of varied Scrip- 
tural responses to be chanted, seems to have been suggested 
by a previous work, by the Philadelphia Liturgy of 1822. 
Be this as it may, the Ten Commandments, both from 
Exodus and from Deuteronomy and the New Covenant with 
their solemn chanted responses, have been from that time to 
this, a peculiar and perhaps the most impressive feature of 
distinctively New-Church Services. 

It remains for us in this historic survey, to briefly note 
the course of the development of the liturgies at present in 
use from these initial forms we have been describing. It is 
interesting to observe that the lines of development have 
been converging rather than diverging, until at the present 
day some forms once distinctively English have become 
more popular in this country than in that, and on the con- 
trary, features of our American Liturgy, while passing out of 
use here seem to be meeting with new favor there. From the 
American Convention’s “Book of Worship,” Boston, 1836, 
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last noticed above to the book nowin use, the edition of 
1876, there are two stations of progressto be noted. The 
first is the edition of the “Liturgy or Book of Worship,” 
revised by order of the general convention, and published in 
New York in 1854. This book is remarkable for the follow- 
ing features: The arrangement of Five Consecutive Services 
for the five Sabbaths of the month, with a large provision 
of responsive reading and chanting, the introduction of the 
Doxology, ‘‘To the Lord Jesus Christ,” etc., and of a limited 
number of composed prayers, besides some constructed of 
selected passages from the Word put together in consecutive 


form. An order of evening service is here introduced. 


Both the forms for Baptism and the Holy Supper, are sup- 
plied with brief addresses or homilies, besides the Scrip- 
tural passages, and with prayers of human composition. An 
Order for Confirmation, and the Orders for Ordination, In- 
stallation and Consecration of Ministers in the several de- 
grees, as well as for the institution of Societies and of As- 
sociations, and for the consecration of churches, are here also 
to be found. A collection of 116 hymns is added to the 
chants and anthems before in use, and the Ze Dominum is 
inserted with a special chant provided for it. 

In 1867 was published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 
Philadelphia, “The Christian Hymnal: Hymns with tunes for 
the services of the church; compiled and edited by Rev. 
Frank Sewall,” and in the same year by the same publishing 
house, “A Prayer Book and Hymnal for the use of the 
New Church.” The plan of this work was similar to that of the 
Manchester Liturgy of 1793, except in the important feature 
of letting the forms adapted from the Book of Common 
Prayer, and from the primitive Catholic Ritual remain in 
their original vigor and beauty instead of attempting a 
wordy and redundant paraphrase, and also in the restoration 
of a number of the more attractive and beautiful forms of 
the earlier Christian Liturgies,—the Lauds, or worship of 
the early morning, the Compline, or night service, as well as the 
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Litany, a complete series of Antiphones, Collects and Gospels, 
and Table of Lessons for all the Sundays and the great Fes- 
tivals and Fasts of the Sacred Calendar or Christian Year. 
In no sense a slavish imitation of the “Book of Common 
Prayer,” this work draws from that and from the whole field 
of Christian devotional literature the portions most valued, 
best approved, and most endeared by long usage, so far as 
they harmonize with those states of worship induced by a 
belief in the heavenly doctrines of the New Church; and 
while every expression is carefully eliminated or modified 
which conflicts with true doctrine, still no attempt is made 
to improve upon the old phraseology by doctrinal interpola- 
tions, where the original wording is itself unexceptionable. 
The Sacred Calendar here finds more ample recognition and 
provision than ever before in the New Church. The orders 
for the Sacraments are enriched with both doctrinal and 
devotional forms accompanying them. The Doctrine of Con- 
fession and actual Repentance is given in full, and forms are 
supplied to aid in self-examination and preparation for re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper. An Order for the visitation of 
the sick, Prayers for use in private and in the family, and on 
special occasions, are also furnished. 

The Hymnal embraced in this work being the same as 
that published at the same time, but in a separate volume, 
as the ‘‘ Christian Hymnal,” is constructed on the same plan 
as the ‘‘ Prayer Book,” so far as the observance of the sacred 
seasons and Festivals of the Christian Year is concerned. This 
Hymnal came into quite general use in various parts of the 
country, and by contact with the very meager and barren 
collection of hymns published in the Convention’s Liturgy, 
helped to swell the demand in the New Church at large for 
a more adequate provision for this feature of its worship. 
The ‘‘ Prayer Book and Hymnal” itself, with its strict rubrical 
requirements, its careful observance of the Christian Year, 
especially its solemn recognition of the Lenten season of forty 
days, and of the peculiar claim of the season and its observ- 
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ance upon New Churchmen, by virtue of its practical, its 
scriptural and correspondential character,—the stress laid 
upon the reverent and devout observance of the sacraments, 
the severe exclusion of everything trivial and secular from 
the selections, hymns or music to be sung, and the restoration 
of the Gregorian tones as the regular chants for congrega- 
tional use,—with features so unfamiliar to most of the New- 
Church societies in America, this book could hardly be 
expected to find much favor or an extensive introduction. 
But its influence on the ritual growth of the New Church was 
not to be measured by the number of societies that adopted 
it. The ‘‘ Prayer Book and Hymnal” was, if anything, a book 
more of private than of public devotions, and it was through 
those who had learned to value the book by private use that 
‘ its influence began silently to affect the outward aspect of 
our public services. The prayers for Visitation of the Sick 
and for other special occasions, its Burial Service, the beauti- 
ful Marriage rite taken, as above stated, from the Philadelphia 
Liturgy of 1822, and especially the devotions preparatory to 
the Holy Communion, accessible in no other book of the 
Church,—these were all availed of frequently by ministers and 
others as supplementary to the Convention’s Liturgy. 

A general and growing demand for enlargement and im- 
provement of the Convention’s Liturgy led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission of ten ministers who, after several 
years’ labor together, reported to Convention, in 1876, the 
work now authorized and published by the Convention in 
three forms known as the Book of Worship, Prepared for the 
Use of the New Church, by Order of the General Convention. 
The Boston edition (having a selected Psalter, and retaining 
the word Fehovah for Lord in passages from the O. T.); the 
New York edition (same as above, but using the word Lord 
instead of Fehovah), and the Psalter edition (embracing the 
entire book of Psalms divided into portions for daily reading, 
and also additional orders for morning and evening prayer, 
and the litany and other prayers from the ‘‘ Prayer Book and 
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Hymnal”). The chants and hymns have undergone extensive 
changes, the collection of hymns being greatly enlarged and 
improved, and the sacred seasons and Festivals being in some 
measure provided for. A table of special Scriptural lessons 
is also provided for all the great Festivals, and the responsive 
services embrace beside the Decalogue and the Beatitudes, 
also services for the Incarnation, for the Penitential Season, 
for the Resurrection, for the Ascension, and for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. A special service is provided as a 
preparation for the Holy Supper; a new musical form, the 
“ Chant Anthem,” is introduced; the Ze Dominum is retained 
and more appropriately set to music, and a creed or the “Faith 
of the New Church,” for chanting or recitation aloud, is intro- 
duced into the book and its place in, the service appointed 
in the rubric. 

From this sketch we can see how from the meager “ Book 
of Worship” of 1832, the Convention’s Liturgy has by degrees 
grown into the full and comparatively complete ritual of 
to-day, not by the invention of new forms so much as by 
the adoption of old ones which at first were discarded. 

If we now glance at the corresponding growth of the Eng- 
lish New-Church Conference Liturgy out of its original ele- 
ments, we shall see likewise a tendency away from a single 
local standard to the adoption of a wider variety, suited to 
more general demands. The Conference Liturgy of 1802 is a 
large handsome volume, with calendar of daily lessons, the 
morning and evening services similar to the Manchester Lit- 
urgy of ’92, a full psalter divided into portions for each Sun- 
day of the year, and Proud’s collection of hymns. The orders 
for ordination, dedication, marriage, prayer and thanksgiving 
for the festivals and other occasions, were introduced in the 
edition of 1805, Hodson, London. 

From this form to that of the Conference Liturgy in use 
up to the time of the last revision the most noticeable change 
is in the adoption of new language in the Invitation, General 
Confession, Prayers and Thanksgivings, in place of that of the 
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book of Common Prayer, while the ancient order or outline ot 
the service is for the most part preserved. The prayers lose in 
brevity, in vigor and fervor of expression. There is a word- 
iness about them which leads one to think that the work of 
revision of the liturgy fell at an unhappy moment, or into 
uncongenial hands. The sturdy Saxon force of the old Col- 
lects has had to give place to a redundant style of discourse, 
with endless amplification and explanation. The effect of the 
language is only weakened by the dim suggestion of the old 
book of Common Prayer. While one is relieved at seeing 
the ancient Collects no longer mangled, as in the Manchester 
books of ’93, the feeling of ‘‘ the double exertion” of pray- 
ing and preaching is only intensified by these extremely didac- 
tic prayers which cover pages and pages of the Conference 
Liturgy. An improvement is manifest in the liturgy as last 
revised and published in London, Spiers, 1875. The prayers 
somewhat abbreviated and increased in number, are thus ren- 
dered more special and definite. The Litany, a responsive 
service of confession and supplication, is introduced for occa- 
sional use, as also an analagous responsive service of thanks- 
giving and praise. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the revision of the 
Conference Liturgy and the American Book of Worship was 
in progress at the same time, and that while the American 
revisers were abandoning the five services for the five Sun- 
days of the month, the English committee were for the first 
time adopting this plan. The present Conference Liturgy 
contains accordingly five morning services and five evening 
services, each with its own invitation, confession, thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer. The responsive services are confined to the 
Commandments and the Beatitudes, which occur alternately. 

In this review we have omitted mention of a large num- 
ber of forms of worship which have originated in societies, 
and had a limited use, without producing any distinct effect 
on the general custom. But it remains for us to mention 
among the fruits of our liturgical growth a work which is of 
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importance, not only on account of the new and independent 
plan upon which it is constructed, but because of its having 
been adopted as a model in the construction of a New-Church 
Liturgy in both the German and the Scandinavian languages. 
We refer to the ‘‘ Liturgy for the New Church,” published in 
Philadelphia, 1876, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., to the preface 
of which are attached the following signatures: J. P. Stuart, 
J. R. Hibbard, W. H. Benade, N. C. Burnham, J. N. Smith, 
L. H. Tafel, J. R. Phelps. In this preface allusion is made 
to the arrangement of the services, “in the natural order now 
generally understood in the New Church,” as being, first, 
humiliation and prayer; second, instruction from the Word, 
the sermon, or the doctrines ; third, thanksgiving, adoration 
and praise. The parts of the sacred Scripture used in this 
work are translated anew. The editors lay great stress on 
this important feature of their work. Because Swedenborg 
retranslated three books of the Word entirely, therefore, it is 
argued that we should proceed to translate the whole anew 
upon the foundation thus laid. ‘‘ The compilers of this Lit- 
urgy could not in justice continue to produce, in these forms, 
the numerous errors of the common version.” The result is 
what would naturally be expected. The selections from the 
Word in the chants, the psalter, the decalogue, the responses, 
are in language which strikes every one familiar with the 
English Bible as not only strange and novel, but sometimes 
even barbaric and meaningless. , This comes from the ignor- 
ing of the English idioms and the rendering of the Hebrew 
words with strict literalness. Another and marked feature of 
this Liturgy is the plan upon which the various services for 
Sunday worship are arranged. Says the preface : 


“We have taken as the basis of the varied forms in the Morning Wor- 
ship, the Leading Doctrines of the Church, namely, those concerning the 
Lord, the Word, Faith, and Life ; as well as the Second Coming of the Lord, 
the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, and the Incarnation of the Lord; His 
Advent, Resurrection, Ascension, and Glorification. In this way we have 
variety in unity,and the worshiper is led from time to time into the devout 
contemplation and worship of the Lord in the numerous aspects of His Divine 
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Humanity, as revealed in the Word, and in the Faith and Life of the Church 
This seemed preferable to the metfiod heretofore in use, which made the basis 
of the several forms the rotation of time, as the weeks and days of the month.” 


Thus, while the Convention’s ‘‘ Book of Worship” was 
discarding the ‘‘ rotation of time,” as the basis of its varied 
offices of worship, the English Conference’s Liturgy was ac- 
_ cepting it, and the Philadelphia editors were substituting for 
it a rotation of Doctrines and of Festivals. The distinctive 
purport of each service is apparent, namely, in the special 
Responsive Service introduced. This Liturgy also presents 
the new feature of a division into several distinct ‘‘ books,” 
viz.: A Book of Worship, Book of Responsive Services, 
Book of Festival Services, Book of Doctrines, Book af 
Prayers, Book of Sacraments and Rites, the Psalter, and the 
Book of Sacred Song. The last embraces a liberal collec- 
tion of Chants, Anthems, Hymns, and the Ze Dominum. 
The Psalter is selected from the Book of Psalms, and ar- 
ranged in five portions corresponding to the Five Doctrinal 
Services. The Book of Doctrines contains several excellent 
Summaries of the Faith and a Creed in three forms. The 
Book of Prayers is an extensive collection of prayers for 
various occasions, including family worship and the Visitation 
of the Sick. In the Rites and Sacraments, several changes 
are noticeable, manily, marked improvements on the forms 
hitherto provided, either in the Conference or Convention 
Liturgies. The Jnstitutzon of the Holy Supper ‘‘ Jesus 
kept the Passover with his disciples,” etc., is placed where it 
belongs, namely, after the Prayer of Consecration and the 
‘*Our Father,” and immediately before the distribution. ‘‘The 
Lord’s Own Doctrine concerning the Bread and the Wine” is 
given in the passage from John vi. exactly as quoted by 
Swedenborg in the chapter on the Holy Supper, leaving 
out the controversy with the Jews, which is so manifestly 
out of place in the performance of this act by believers and 
so jarring on any devout feeling in the worshiper. The 
Rites and Sacraments of the Convention’s, ‘‘ Book of Wor- 
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ship ” was the first to mar this beautiful Sacramental gospel 
by reinstating those portions of the narrative which Sweden- 
borg left out in giving us the ‘‘ Lord’s own teaching concern- 
ing His Flesh and His blood.” The ‘‘ murmuring of the Jews,” 
and their ‘* striving among themselves,” have surely no place 
in the Christian’s commemoration of the Lord’s Last Supper 
with his Disciples. In the series of the historic Festivals no 
mention is made of the Temptation and Passion of our 
Lord, although in the Lessons for Festival Services, proper 
Lessons and Psalms are appointed for the Holy Days before 
Easter, and for the Holy Week of the Lord’s Passion, the 
same as in the Convention’s ‘‘ Book of Worship.” As inti- 
mated above, the Liturgie der Neuen Kirche, published by 
the German Missionary Union of the New Church in Amer- 
ica, in 1880, is based upon the Philadelphia Liturgy of 
1876. The translators and compilers are the Revs. Messrs. 
L. H. Tafel, F. W. Tuerk, and C. L. Carriere. It embraces, 
however, some features, which are lacking in the original 
work, and which would be valuable acquisitions in any of our 
liturgies in the English tongue. Among these are the ex- 
cellent collection of Prayers for use in private and in the 
family, furnishing a morning and evening prayer for each day 
of the week. Unlike the Philadelphia Liturgy, this book 
has a distinct Responsive Service and special prayer for 
Good Friday. It also has the Order for Ordination of 
Ministers and the Consecration of Churches. The collection 
of hymnsis rich in quantity and quality beyond probably any 
in use elsewhere in the New Church. The great German 
chorals give a dignity and solemn grandeur nowhere else to 
be found in congregational music outside of the Gregorian 
tones for chanting, and in this collection this valuable 
treasury is freely drawn upon ; all the great historic melodies 
are to be found here set to fitting words, including thé beauti- 
ful and touching hymn for Good Friday, ‘‘O Haupt voll blut 
und Wunden”; also the hymns, ‘‘ Befuhl du deine Wege,” 
‘‘Wer nur den lieben Gott,” ‘‘Schmuecke dich, O liebe 
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Seele,” and many others endeared to the Christians of all 
lands. The Ordination Service in this Liturgy is prepared 
anew being quite different from that of either the Convention 
or the Conference Liturgy. The examination of the candi- 
date is by a series of searching questions, to which he is to 
respond affirmatively. Among them is the following : 

“ Dost thou believe and confess that the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
worRD, has now made His Second Advent to the world through the revelation 
of the Spiritual Sense of the Word; that the heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem, which are revealed to us by the Lord, out of the Word, are divine 
Doctrines; that the Servant of the Lord, Emanuel Swedenborg, was inspired 
and illumined by the Lord, in order that he might receive these Doctrines in 
his understanding, and publish them by means of the press; that these Doc- 
trines are, therefore, free from error and divinely true; that they are the Second 
Coming of the Lord and his eternal presence in his Church, and that the Lord 
so comes to the understanding of men, opens to them the way to eternal life, 
delivers them from evil, associates them with angels, and conjoins them to 
Himself? ”’ 

In 1878, at Stockholm was published a complete Liturgy 
for the New Church in the Swedish language, of 157 pages, 
being for the most part a translation of the Philadelphia Lit- 
urgy of 1876, retaining its rotation of Doctrinal and Festival 
services. In 1879 appeared, also, the Psalm Book, contain- 
ing 131 hymns. The Rev. A. T. Boyesen, pastor of the New 
Church in Stockholm, was the editor and compiler. 

The English Conference Liturgy was translated many 
years ago into the French language, and is,so far as we are 
aware, the only New-Church Liturgy in use in that country. 


A treatise on the Ritual would not be complete without 
some notice of the rubrics or rules established by our New- 
Church organizations, so far as any such rules exist regarding 
the dress to be worn by the minister during the performance 
of his sacred functions. In this connection we find in the 
London Liturgy (Hodson), of 1802, the following rubric pre- 
eding the Order for the Ordination of Ministers: 


Concerning the Minister's Dress. 


A uniformity in the minister’s dress being thought expedient, it is recom- 
mended, that for the sake of use, and to avoid giving offence by singularity, 
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the robes of the minister be similar to those of the established church of this 
kingdom, viz.: That he shall be clothed in a black gown when preaching; but 
that in reading prayers, administering the Holy Supper, Baptism, etc., he shall 
wear a white linen surplice. 


In the ordination service of the present Liturgy of the 
English Conference, we find the following rubric: 


The person to be ordained . . . . shall present himself clothed in a white 
linen surplice, before the place of communion, where the service is to be 
performed. 


And in the preface to the same Liturgy we find the 
following allusion to the subject of ministerial vestments: 


No directions are given in the rubrics as to the dress‘of ministers, 
except in regard to the surplice to be worn at the time of ordination,—because 
the Conference has not thought proper to make the use of a particular dress 
obligatory upon the ministers in its connection. Nevertheless, in the minutes 
of the Sixteenth General Conference, No. 52, is a resolution declaring white 
to be the proper color of the dress which should be worn by the minister in 
his sacred ministrations. Whether any particular dress be worn or not is perhaps 
a matter of much indifference; but where one is worn it certainly ought to be 
expressive of the functions performed in it. But no color is so appropriate to 
the whole of those functions as white,—white robes, especially of linen, are 
significant of genuine truths, grounded in goodness; now it is by genuine , 
truths, grounded in goodness, that the minister, in the devotional part of the 
«service, is supposed to approach the Lord; and it is from genuine truths, 
grounded in goodness, that, in the discourse,.he is to instruct and exhort the 
people. Hence, in the Israelitish Church, all of whose services consisted of 
genuine representations of spiritual things, garments of wife linen were pre- 
scribed for all the priests, except the high priest alone, into whose magnificent 
robes other colors were admitted,—and even he, when, once a year, he per- 
formed the most holy rite of their worship, and went into the holy of holies, 
wore white garments only. But never was he, or any other of the priests, 
permitted to wear black. Under a representative administration, black gar- 
ments would have been esteemed profane, . . . . nor were suth robes adopted 
in the Christian Church until over-zealous Protestants determined to differ 
from the Catholics in everything, even when the practice of the Catholics was 
right. Howsoever proper black may be to express the evil nature of man’s 
self-hood, a minister, in the discharge of his functions, does not appear in his 
private character, but in that belonging to his office. 

The ministers, therefore, of the principal societies of the New Church in 
this country have adopted the use of white robes, resembling in form those 
worn by the ministers of the Church of England, which practice will doubtless 
become general, except where particular circumstances, such as unsuitableness 
of the place of worship, render it inexpedient. 
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From this hasty survey we learn that the several Liturgies 
in use in the various countries and languages where the New- 
Church public worship is established, are alike in their gen- 
eral form and contents, while doubtless there exists the wideSt 
diversity, both in the portions preferred for use in the several 
societies and in the manner of using them. The Liturgies 
furnish a large and rich abundance of doctrinal and devo- 
tional material, and there exists the utmost freedom as to 
how this shall be used. With the largest variety in details of 
usage there may probably be outlined, nevertheless, some 
general features which may be regarded as nearly universal 
in the present practices of the New Church. These may be 
enumerated as: The universal use of the Lord’s Prayer, either 
by the minister alone, or the people joining; the chanting of 
the Word; responsive reading of the Psalms; the reading by 
the minister of two Lessons at each morning service, one from 
the Old, and one from the New Testament; the Responsive 
Service of the Decalogue and the Beatitudes; the singing of An- 
thems and Hymns, the Sanctus, the Doxology “To Jesus Christ 
the Lord,” with the Response, “ He is the Alpha, etc.” The 
use of the composed prayers, while not universal in this coun- 
try, is becoming constantly more and more general. The recita- 
tion or chanting of the Creed or the Faith of the Church is pro- 
vided for in all the Liturgies, and is practiced in many societies. 
Among the Church Festivals provided for in all our Liturgies, 
Christmas and Easter are universally observed in some man- 
ner, and the others find an intelligent and devout recognition 
in some of our societies. The Litany again finds its place in 
the Liturgy of the English Conference, and in the Psalter edi- 
tion of the Convention’s “Book of Worship,“ and so far is con- 
tributing to the increase of the spirit of humble devotion and 
introspection in our worship, the want of which has been 
widely felt. So far as our rituals are provided with music it is 
generally of.a superior character, quite above the trivial and 
profane kind that is degrading the tone of the public services 
of other bodies. 
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To conclude this, the historic portion of our treatise, we 
find a field of vast variety open for the choice of New-Church 
societies as to their mode of worship, and excellent material 
offered,‘with a cordial recognition of the right to choose. We 
do not find any marked tenUency to uniformity in the details 
of any of the services. Will such a uniformity ever be at- 
tained? Ifso, in what degree, and by what process ? 

_In a following number we propose to consider the sub- 
ject of the Ritual of the New Church in its doctrinal aspects, 
and then to offer some suggestions and speculations as to its 
future development. 
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THE LATE DEAN STANLEY’S VERSUS THE 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS.* 


The not infrequent allusion to this work, even by New 
Church writers, as.a recognized authority on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, at least, in their historical and more external respects, 
leads us even at this late day, to give a brief critical exami- 
nation of its positions as viewed in the light of the Word and 
its divine teachings as received in the New Church. It is true 
the writer proposed to treat more especially here of the ex- 
ternal or ceremonial aspects of the Christian institutions, 
such as the origin of priestly vestments, the manner of cele- 
brating the Holy Supper in the primitive Church, and similar 
subjects. Christians can hardly cultivate too delicate a sensi- 
bility in regard to any impressions or teachings involving 
Christian institutions as such, and it is quite important that 
while the old church is losing its clear vision of things divine 
as distinguished from things human—that the New Church 
should begin to draw the line with the accuracy put in her 
power by the revelations now made of heavenly doctrine. 
Least of all should New Churchmen accept as interpretation 
of laws and institutions professing to be of a divine source, 
the mere guesses or historic fancies of even so genial, highly 
poetic and imaginative a mind as that of the late Dean Stan- 





*Christian Institutions—Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1881. 
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ley. It is notably true in his case that “charity covereth a 
multitude of sins,” for even when we would have expected the 
severest censure from the standpoint of the Conservative party 
in theChurch of England, especially in reference to this book, 
and the positions it maintains, we find the critics disarmed or 
paralyzed in view of the amiable, catholic and generous heart- 
traits of this man, who won the love of all parties, whatever 
they may have thought of his critical acumen or historical ac- 
curacy. (See Quarterly Review, London, October, 1881.) 

Poetry or a lively imaginative faculty is invaluable 
in some pursuits of literature, and of science even, but in bibli- 
cal criticism and the discussion of the historic origin of reli- 
gion, it is a question whether it is not likely to do more mis- 
chief than good. The ‘‘History of the Jewish Church,” if 
we could read it apart from the Divine Word of which 
that national career seems to form a part, would be a most 
charming and engaging work; the pictures it leaves in the 
mind are bright, vivid, and lasting; but when we find the 
author’s creative genius handling the Divine and holy letter of 
the Word to mould it into fanciful shapes to suit his theories, 
we feel conscious of a certain sensuous seduction of which we 
shall do well to beware. Tenderness of regard and of memory 
for the dead should not hinder our due discrimination between 
the gocd and the bad of any writer’s works, for in them he 
lives still; and while de mortuis nihil nisi bonum is an excel- 
lent precept, yet of the error that lives in their writings and 
finds ready disciples, we ought not to withhold our just criti- 
cism. 

We do not know that New-Church people are more liable 
than others to mistake poetical fancies for historic facts or for 
doctrines grounded in a true science of correspondences, but 
we think it would be peculiarly hurtful to the reputation 
and influence of the New Church as a body if it exhibited a 
readiness to take up with these fictitious interpretations of the 
Bible or of religious history. Even so clear and logical 
a thinker as the late Professor Theophilus Parsons ex- 
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hibited a sad weakness in this respect in allowing the in- 
stitutions of the Christian University to find ‘its basis 
and definition in the fact that the Greek word PREs- 
BYTER, whence our word PRIEST, meant originally an 
‘fold man,” and thus making the priesthood nothing more 
than a body of “old men” consecrated by the customary rev- 
erence paid to age and its supposed excellence in wisdom, 
totally forgetting the heavenly doctrine of the New Church, 
that the priesthood exists, not by virtue of its being a body 
of old men, but by virtue of its sacred office, and that accord- 
ingly the word used in the heavenly doctrine to designate it 
is not PRESBYTERATUS but SACERDOTIUM, and the term for 
Priest is not Presbyter, but Sacerdos. [See Doctrina de 
Charitate, V1.] 

It is to the fact that Dean Stanley has allowed his own 
historic fancy, rather than any revealed doctrine to shape the 
institutions which he here puts forth as “Christian” that we 
feel warranted in calling ‘the attention of those New-Church 
readers who have been inclined to attribute even the authority 
of an accurate historian to the statements of this writer. We 
do not propose, even if space should admit, to enter into an 
argument here as to the accuracy of his statements as based 
on secular evidence, although we doubt not that much could 
be adduced to show that his derivation of many now sacred 
usages from purely secular accidents or circumstances is quite 
unwarranted when all the facts in question are seen. Our 
objection at present is against his secularizing or humanizing, 
if we may be allowed the expression, of even the Divine in- 
stitutions themselves, on which the Church as a visible organ- 
ism rests, namely and pre-eminently the Sacraments and the 
Priesthood. 

The spirit which pervades all of Dean Stanley’s discus- 
- sions is well portrayed in the following words. Alluding to 
the changes which have taken place in the Church on the sub- 
ject of the efficacy of baptism and the form of this rite, he 
says: ‘They show how variable and contradictory and, there- 
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fore, how capable of improvement, has been the theology of 
the Catholic as well as of the Protestant churches, and how 
pregnant, therefore, are the hopes for the future of both.” 
There is nothing in the author’s pages to show that our hopes 
for the future have any other basis than the same “variable 
and contradictory” theology, indefinitely continued into the 
ages. At the close of his review of the history of Baptism, he 
says: ‘These reflections may serve to illustrate the transforma- 
tion both of the letter and the spirit through which al/ sacred 
ordinances which retain any portion of their original vitality 
must pass.” 

As might be expected from this declaration, it is not so 
much the institutions of Christianity as Divinely founded and 
intended, as it is, the changes and human modifications they 
have undergone, that the work before us treats of. In treat- 
ing of baptism the author lays great stress on the inward 
meaning of the rite as he interprets it, but treats of the out- 
ward ceremony itself with what seems little short of disre- 
spect. “It was not the act of baptizing, but by proclaiming the 
glad tidings of the Kingdom of God that the world was con- 
verted. Jesus, we are told, never baptized, and Paul thanked 
God that, with a few insignificant exceptions, he baptized none 
of the Corinthians.” And yet, for some good reason, our 
Lord commanded his apostles to “Go preach, baptizing.” 
After showing that infant baptism was almost unknown in 
the primitive Church, he afterward argues that it has since 
become a very touching and pleasant custom, showing how 
charity has increased among Christians, seeing that they have 
come to admit that children could be “regarded as worthy to 
be dedicated to God;” whereas, the adult baptism “of those 
who in due time have grown up as Christians,” is called an 
“artificial formality.” In other words, the whole tenor of his 
argument is that the only rational use of Baptism is at present 
a certain family ceremony, having its effect chiefly on parents 
and brothers and sisters, and one that was never contemplated 
or practiced in the times of our Lord and the apostles. Com- 
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pare this with the declaration of the Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem: “Baptism was instituted for a sign that man belongs 
to the Church, and for a memorial that he is to be regener- 
ated; therefore, a man may be baptized when an infant, and 
if not then, when an adult.” (H. D., 206.) 

Among the “curious notions” and “superstitions” which 
Dean Stanley names as having clustered around baptism in- 
early times is “that it was like a magical charm, which acted 
on the person who received it without any consent or inten- 
tion, either of administrator or recipient.” If by this the 
writer means that there is no supernatural influence wrought 
by the simple act of baptism itself, quite independently of the 
child’s conscious participation or agency, then he is in direct 
contradiction with the teaching of the heavenly doctrine, that: 

“ By baptism, infants are introduced into the Christian heaven, and angels 
are there assigned to them by the Lord, to take care of them. Therefore, as 
soon as infants are baptized, angels are appointed over them. And not only 
infants, but also all are initiated by baptism among Christians in the sy ritual 
world, and without the Christian sign, which is baptism, some Mahometan or 


idolatrous spirit might apply himself to Christian infants newly born, and also to 
children, and alienate them from Christianity —(T. C. R., 677, 678.) 


And yet as to the utter unconsciousness or irresponsibility 
of infants in baptism, Swedenborg says, in the first number 


_ above quoted: 


“ That baptism is only a sign of introduction into the Church is manifestly 
conceded from the baptizing of infants, who are partakers of no reason at 
all, and are not as yet more fit for receiving anything of faith than young 
shoots in any tree.” 

Thus the spiritual effect of baptism is something that ex- 
tends beyond the subject’s conscious intention, beyond parents 
or relatives, even into the spiritual world, causing new as- 
sociations there. We need notcall this a “ magical charm,” but 
we maintain, as a Christian institution, it is accompanied with 
a vastly farther reaching and deeper spiritual import and 
effect than anything ever remotely intimated in Dean Stanley’s 
romantic essay. We wonder, nevertheless, that it never oc- 
curred to this writer what a fatal refutation meets his object- 
ion to the ‘‘artificial formality of adult baptism,” and his argu- 
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ment drawn from the fact that our Lord himself never bap- 
tized, in the solemn and significant fact that our Lord being 
‘about thirty years of age,” was himself baptized, in spite of 
St. John’s protest about the “‘ artificial formality,” and after 
his own divine command, “ Suffer it to be so now for thus 
it becometh us to fulfill. all righteousness ”! 

Of the Lord’s Supper, the writer’s conception and des- 
cription fall equally short of the divine Institution as given 
to the Church in the Word and in the Heavenly Doctrine. 
Historically viewed, there is much that is quaintly curious, 
attractive, and suggestive in the pictures here drawn of the 
early celebrations of this most holy act. Especially will 
New Churchmen note with sympathy his remark on the de- 
cline both of the venerable use of publicly reading the Word, 
and in the dignity once assigned to this part of the service 
by the lofty and majestic Ambo or elevated Lectern, on the 
lower steps of which were read the Epistles and the Prophe- 
cies, on the highest the gospel. But all the interpretations 
of these early usages made by the writer are quite fanciful 
and arbitrary, and wholly lacking in any real illumination 
from the spiritual sense of the Word. He even would im- 
prove upon the sacred Gospel narrative of the institution of 
the Supper, by insisting, from historic analogy, not only 
that our Lord must have mingled water with wine, but that 
he offered, also, fishes with the bread, and then he goes on 
to learnedly account for the disappearance of these two feat- 
ures out of the early celebrations of the Sacrament. Speak- 
ing of the bread and wine, he says the Lord selected these 
from among the ancient sacrificial offerings, instead of as we 
are taught, making them to #c/ude all the former represent- 
ative ordinances; and the only reason given for the choice of 
‘*bread and wine” is that these express in the strongest 
manner the “ goodness of God in nature.” 


“Their being offered in the Sacrament was as if the early Church had 
meant to say: In Pagan and Jewish times there were human sacrifices—- 
animal sacrifices. In Christian times, this has ceased; we wish to express to 
God our thankfulness for the daily bread that strengthens man’s heart, and 
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the wine that makes glad our hearts, and we express our gratitude by bringing 
our bread and wine for the common enjoyment and joint participation of the 
whole Christian community.” 


In answer to the question, ‘‘In what sense is there any 
sacrifice in our outward worship, especially in the Holy Com- 
munion”; he says (1) In Prayer; (2) Beneficence; (3) In 
self—devotion and self-dedication. But he fails to show where- 
in the bread and wine stand for anything else than mere 
physical sustenance for which we are thankful, or for any 
really spiritual constituents, either of our beneficence or 
charity, or of our self-dedication. The ‘‘ wine” of bodily 
health he nowhere identifies in any true spiritual reality with 
the ‘‘cup of Salvation.” After treating of the Eucharistic 
or Sacrificial features of the Holy Communion, he deals with 
the ‘‘ real presence in the Sacrament,” and the meaning of the 
terms ‘‘ body” and ‘ blood.” Of the real presence of the 
Lord in the Sacrament, Dean Stanley seem to have no defi- 
nite idea or doctrine to offer. He speaks of the ‘‘ sacred 
memory,” the ‘‘joyous thanksgivings,” the ‘‘ upward aspir- 
ation toward the Divine which the commemorative feast in- 
duces in the communicant.” It is ‘‘chiefly or solely through the 
potency of the unique commemoration of the most touching 
event in history that thé moral influence of the Sacrament 
is felt. Its virtue is solely through an act of remembrance. 
There is nothing to show that any other equally vivid re- 
minder of the Lord would not have been equally efficacious. 
The ‘‘clear-headed and intrepid Zwingle,” says the, writer, 
‘* has anticipated the conclusion of the whole matter.” . 

Without a peculiar presence of the Lord in the Sacra- 
ment it would be difficult to show why this act should have 
ever been called pre-eminently ‘‘the Communion.” Com- 
munionimplies conjunetion of man and the Lord, and the 
Sacrament we are taught was instituted expressly for this 
end. And yet, this idea of the Sacrament involving anything 
more than a mental act on man’s/part is foreign to Dean 
Stanley as it is to Zwingle, and yet, concerning this long- 
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disputed subject, the ‘‘real presence,” the True Christian 
Religion instructs us in the following emphatic language: 


The whole of the Lord is present in the Holy Supper, both as to His 
humanity and His Divinity, and with the whole of His Redemption. To 
those who come worthily to the Holy Communion, the Lord is present and 
opens heaven; to those who come unworthily, He is present, but he does not 
open heaven; therefore, as baptism is an introduction into the Church, so is the 
a Supper an introduction into heaven, ... . With the evil, the Lord is pres- 
ent by virtue of His presence universally; with the good, or those who come 
worthily to Communion, the Lord is present both universally and particularly. 
Conjunction with the Lord, who is the father of all the faithful and the blessed, 
is effected by means of Love and Faith. When man is being regenerated, the 
Lord is indeed present, and by His divine operation prepares man for heaven; 
but that he may actually enter, man must actually present himself to the Lord, 
and because the Lord actually present Himself to man, man must actually receive 
Him, not, indeed, as he hung on the Cross, but as He is in his glorified hu- 
manity, in which He is present; and the Body of this is Divine Good, and its 
Blood Divine Truth. These are given to man, and by them he is regenerated, 
and is in the Lord and the Lord in him. For the eating exhibited in the Holy 
Supper, is a spiritual eating; but those who die in infancy or childhood and 
thus do uot attain such an age that they can worthily come to the Holy Supper are 
introduced (into heaven) by the Lord by means of baptism; for the Church 
and heaven are one; whereupon for those their introduction into the Church 
is introduction into heaven. And these because they are educated under the 
auspices of the Lord, are regenerated more and more, and become his children. 
Thus the Holy Supper, to those who come to it worthily, is a sign and seal, and 
a witnessing before theangels, that they are the children of God, and, moreover, 
a key to the house or heaven, where they will dwell to eternity —(See Sweden- 
borg’s True Christian Religion, Nos, 716, 730.) 


“The main question is the meaning in the Gospels of the 
word” body; as in other parts of the Bible, the hand, the 
heart, the face of God are used for God himself, so the body, 
the flesh of Christ are used for Christ himself. ‘‘His whole 
personality and character—elsewhere he calls it the essence of 
Christ’s character—that undying love of truth, that indefatiga- 
ble beneficence, that absolute resignation to His-Father’s. will 
by which alone we recognize His unique personality.” Still, 
again, the “body is the Church;” it is the “solidarity of people, 
of churches, and of men.” In like manner, in attempting to 
give the “moral significance” of the term “blood” as used in the 
Sacrament, the writer proceeds from the “blush” it causes, as 
meaning the “sign of guilt, of indignation, of honest shame,” 
and ingenuous modesty,” to the idea of suffering, thence to 
the “innermost essence of Christ,” which is Love or Charity. 
Thus the Blood is conceived of by Dean Stanley as having a 
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more interior significance than the Body, the Wine than the 
Bread. To quote his own words: 


“As thus the body of Christ, in the language of Scripture, means one of 
two things, either His general character and moral being, or the Christian and 
human society which now represents Him—so the blood of Christ in like man- 
ner means the inmost essence of His character, the self of His self, or else the 
inmost essence of the Christian society, the life-blood of Christendom and 
humanity.” 


Does not this seem like covering up ignorance with fine 
writing ? There is added the idea of “enthusiasm ur the joy 
impartedto man by the love of God, and the love of man for 
God and men,’’—this enthusiasm of charity is typified by the 
wine as the representative of the blood. In this there is a 
manifest approach to the true correspondence of the Wine in 
the Holy Supper, but so confounded with other things, so 
difficult to reconcile with the significance previously assigned 
by the writer to the “Body,” that we can regard it as rather 
accidental than as the result of any fixed principle of inter- 
pretation. The idea of faith, or of truth from Good mani- 
gested in the life of Charity, nowhere appears. The “charity’”’ 
typified seems to be that of “benevolence and kindness” rather 
than the actual charity, or love, which is the “fulfillment of 
the law,” 2. ¢., which consists in doiag the commandments in 
the common duties of one’s daily calling. And, finally, to 
add to the confusion produced by this arbitrary kind of 
“moral” interpretation, we find the 4/ood treated of as that 
which cleanseth from all sin. Having identified the blood 
with the love of Christ, we can easily see into what confusion 
the writer must be brought by this new use of the symbol. 
The confusion in his mind is ill-concealed. 

But, perhaps, we ought to ask: ‘‘How is it that the love 
of Christ, which is the love of man and the love of God, and 
which is the life-blood of the Christian religion—how is it 
that this love cleanses and purifies the character ? Why is it, 
more than justice, truth, or courage, described as the regen- 
erating element of the human heart? To do this, at length, 
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would be beyond our limits.” He refers us, therefore, to the 
demonstrations offered by Butler and Kingsley: “But still, in 
order to show that we are not merely dealing in generalities, 
take some of the special forms in which true affection has this 
effect in human life.” Then he instancés gratitude for kindness 
done or for some great benefit; the love of home; the love of 
country, and concludes: “These are some of the examples of 
the way in which single, disinterested affection for what is 
good makes all duties easy and all vices difficult, and so ful- 
fils the law of God. We must own ourselves among the num- 
ber to whom these labored definitions of the sacramental ele- 
ments are still generalities of the vaguest kind. Compare 
with them the following doctrine of the Body and Blood and 
of the Bread and Wine of the Holy Supper, as given by Swe- 
denborg in the chapter of the!New Ferusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine treating of this most holy sacrament: 

The Ho'y Supper was instituted by the Lord that by means thereof there 
may be a conjunction of the church with heaven thus with the Lord; it is, 
therefore, the most holy thing of worship. 

From the internal or spiritual sense of the Word, it is known that the 
Body or Flesh of the Lord is the good of Jove; and the Blood of the Lord is the 
good of faith; and eating is appropriation and conjunction, The angels, who 
are attendant on man when he receives the sacrament of the Supper, un- 
derstand these things in no other manner, for they perceive all things spirit- 
ually. Hence it is that a holy principle of love and of faith then flows in with 
man from the angels, thus through heaven from the Lord; hence there is con- 
junction. Therefore, when man takes the Bread, whichis the Body, he is con- 
joined to the Lord by means of the good of love to Him and from Him; and 
when he takes the Wine, which is the blood, he is conjoined to the Lord by 
means of the good of faith in Him and from Him. 

Besides, the Holy Supper includes and comprehends all the divine worship 
instituted in the Israelitish Church, for the burnt offerings and sacrifices in 


which the worship of that church chiefly consisted were called, in a single word, 
Bread; hence, also, the Holy Supper is its completion.—(Nos. 210-214 ) 


It remains for us to advert very briefly to Dean Stanley’s 
remarkable assertions in regard to the clergy or Christian 
ministry. He denies outright that it is in any true sense a 
divine institution; and then, after his peculiar method, he 
proceeds to imstitute the clergy according to his own interpre- 
tation of early Christian history: 
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“In which sense can the institution of the Clergy or of Bishops be said to 
have a divine origin ? Not in the sense of its having been directly and visibly 
established by the founder of Christianity. Amongst the gifts which our Lord 
gave to mankind during His life on earth, the Christian ministry as we now 
possess it, zs not one. 

“The twelve apostles whom He chose had no successors like them- 
selves......... seLhe seventy disciples that went forth at the Lord’s com- 
mand into the cities of Palestine were soon gathered to their graves, and no 
order of the same kind, or of the same number came in their stead....... Therefore, 
the institution of the Christian ministry has never been placed in any ancient 
creed amongst the fundamental facts or doctrines of the Gospel; therefore, it is 
that ordination is not a sacrament, because it has no visible sign or ceremony 
ordained by Christ Himself.....No written formula of ordination exists..... 
The Presbyters were the elders—those who by seniority had reached the first 
rank in the Jewish Synagogue ; the Bishops were the same, viewed under another 
aspect—as the ‘inspectors,’ the ‘auditors’ of the Grecian churches.......These 
words bear testimony to the fact that the various orders of the Christian minis- 
try point to their essentially lay origin and their affinity with the great secular 
world, etc. 

“The Christian ministry is a divine afterthought—the result of the complex 
influences which were showered down upon the earth after the founder of 
Christianity had left it.” 


In controverting these remarkable positions we shall 
deem it necessary to refer to no ‘‘ancient creeds,” but we may 
at least refer to the Gospel itself for what may be deemed the 
‘‘facts and doctrines of the Gospel,” and our only further ref- 
erence will be to the heavenly doctrine revealed for the use of 
the Lord’s New Church, which we must also hold to be equally 
genuine ‘‘facts and doctrines of the Gospel.” 


Not only did the Lord ‘ordain twelve’ apostles (St. Matt. x; St. Mark, 
3:14,) but he expressly informs them of this fact and of its purpose as liking 
to continuance. ‘I have chosen and ordained you that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain.’ (St. John 15:16). ‘As thou 
hast sent me into the world, even so have I sent them into the world.’ ‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe in me through 
their word.’ ; 

He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit. 
(20:22). The eleven disciples went away intoa mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them.....And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, Go ye, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you, and, Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world, 
Amen.” (St. Matt. 28:16). 
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Can any honest interpretation regard these words as re- 
ferring only to the individual persons of the eleven, and not 
to an order which was to be perpetuated by them and by all 
those who from them should be taught whatsoever He had 
commanded. In what reasonable sense could the Saviour be 
held as promising to be with the eleven in a strictly personal 
sense “even unto the end of the world,” or the consummation 
of the age? Does not this promise itself sufficiently establish 
the fact of a Christian ministry, the permanent successor of 
that of the apostles, as divinely intended and appointed ? 


And what now says the doctrine of the New Church re- 
garding the institution of the Christian ministry and its 
orders ? 


‘‘By ministers are meant priestly offices, and the duties thereto pertaining. 
They who are in these offices provide in the community that the Divine shall 
be there.” (Doct. Charity, vi). ‘Dignity and honor ought to be paid to priests 
on account of the sanctity of their office. The honor of the employment is not 
in the person, but is adjoined to him according to the digmity of the thing which 
he administers. Priests are appointed to administer those things that belong to 
divine law and worship. Order cannot be maintained in the world without 
governors. Those who govern in things relating to heaven are called priests, 
and their office the priesthood.....There must be order among the governors 
lest any one from caprice or inadvertence should permit evils which are against 
order and destroy it—which is guarded against when there are superior and in- 
ferior governors, among whom there is subordination.”—Heavenly Doctrines, 
311-319. “In order to give perfection there must be a trine in just order, one 
under another. In man the head, the body, the feet; in a kingdom the king, 
the magistrates and officers, the yeomanry with servants. In the Church, 
mitred prelate, parish priests and curates under them.”—Coronis, T. C. R., 17. 
“There are three principles which succeed in order: The celestial, the spiritual, 
the natural; the work of salvation of those in celestial good is represented by 
the priesthood of Aaron; of those in spiritual good by the priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron; of those in natural good by the priesthood of the Levites.”— Arcana 
Celestia, 10017. 


A council of the clergy in the spiritual world is. described 
in the Memorable Relation, No. 188, of the True Christian 
Religion. It isconvoked under the Divine auspices to deliber- 
ate concerning the Lord the Saviour, and concerning the Holy 
Spirit. The council is described as being 
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“Held in a magnificent temple, in the midst of which is a table of gold bear- 
ing the Word at which stand two angels. Around the table are three rows of 
seats, the first being draped with purple, the second with blue, the third with 
white. The clergy appear sitting upon the seats all clothed in the garments of 
the sacerdotal ministry.” 


There can hardly be a question but that the clergy here 
described are represented as being of the Christian ministry. 
Their division into three orders, in subordinate ranks, their 
being clothed in priestly garments, are circumstances equally 
opposed to the idea of the ministry as of only secular origin 
and temporal import, and of its orders as having no sanction 
in Divine law. 

We believe we have adduced enough to convince New- 
Church readers, at least, that the late Dean Stanley is not an 
authority to be followed as to the real intents and character 
of “Christian Institutions,” in the sense of these being of 
Divine or supernatural origin. We are strongly impressed 
with the feeling that it was with a distinct purpose of pre- 
senting these institutions as ‘‘Christian,” more in the sense 
of their originating among Christians than from Christ, that 
the book was written; and the more we examine the fanciful 
and arbitrary mode of interpreting and explaining things 
fundamental to the existence of the external Church itself, we 
are inclined to think that the institutions here presented are 
in a true sense rather those of Dean Stanley himself than of 
any even very limited body of Christians. When the fore- 
most preacher of the Church of England in explaining the 
foundation of the Church finds nothing more divine, more 
spiritual, more authentic, than these wandering, blind and 
contradictory guesses, well may the New Churchman take 
comfort—yea, all as well, who desire that the external 
Church may retain an existence among men—that the Lord 
has in these latter days given to men that new and deeper 
knowledge of the Word by which we may see that the insti- 
tutions of the Church are founded not only on the express 
. command of our Saviour, but in the laws of that Divine order 
itself by which all things are preserved and governed. 
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Swedenborg states in a memorable passage, that in the 
Old Church ‘‘there is no longer any knowledge of Sacred 
Scripture, any knowledge of Baptism, of the Holy Supper, of 
the Gospel, but what is erroneous.” In the work before us 
we seem to have pretty clear evidence that with a large and 
respectable body of Christians there is no knowledge what- 
ever respecting these divine subjects, beyond the purely arbi- 
trary conjecture of a popular writer and preacher. Better, 
indeed, were it to retain the simple letter of the Word in its 
divine sanctity and sacramental power, and in the simple 
faith of the primitive Church, than to have it first thoroughly 
secularized by the methods of ‘‘historic criticism,” and then 
blown upon by this new and artificial kind of inspiration, in 
the vain effort to recall it to life again, and make it verily once 
more the Word of God to mankind. 
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THE NEW DISPENSATION IN INDIA.* 


The recent visit to this country of the distinguished Hin- 
du, Protap Chunder Mazoomdar, and the publication here of 
his “Oriental Christ,” have called very general attention to 
the doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj in India. A new religious 
movement in that country, where have already originated two 
of the most widely-spread religions of the world, would in 
itself be worthy of attention; but the interest of the New 
Church is especially aroused by the fact that the branch of 
Brahmo Somaj represented by Mazoomdar, is practically a 
native Christian Church, rejecting the old theologies of the 
Western Church, drawing its doctrines directly from the Gos- 
pels, and calling itself a ‘‘ New Dispensation.” A system of 
doctrine put forth as the theory and scheme of a man, how- 
ever true in itself, would be of less interest than this which 
distinctly recognizes the Providence of God and Divine Rev- 
elation. 


“The Brahmo Somaj believes.........0ses000 that according to the needs and 
tendencies of mankind, at different times and in different countries, the Provi- 
dence of God introduces and carries out particular dispensations or phases of 
religion, with the object of delivering nations and individuals from sin and 
misery, and of enlightening them with truth, holiness and peace.” 


When we rememier what is taught in the Church writings 
concerning the Gentiles who have lived according to the 
principles of their religion, that they are more easily in- 





*The Oriental Christ. By P. C. Mazoomdar. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. 1883. 
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structed in another life and behave modestly, intelligently 
and wisely, because they have not confirmed themselves in 
opposition to the truth, as have those Christians who lived 
in evil and confirmed themselves in falsity ; that when they 
are instructed concerning the Lord they readily acknowledge 
Him as God, and are averse to the disputes of Christians con- 
cerning the truths of faith ;* and that when a new church is to 
be established in the world, it is usually established with the 
Gentiles, because, being in ignorance of the truths of faith 
and without grounds of offense, they are in a better state for 
receiving the truths revealed;t when we remember these 
teachings of the Church, it is impossible to regard this distinct 
recognition of a New Dispensation without hope that it may 
be the beginning of a devout study of the Word, and a prep. 
aration for the New Jerusalem which the Lord has indeed, 
begun to establish in the world. 


The history of this movement and its progressive devel- 
opment is full of interest. Ram Mohun Roy, who died in 
1833, from his studies of the Scriptures conceived the purpose 
of reviving the ancient Monotheism of India. The organiza- 
tion he formed, which was called a Theistic Church, subse- 
quently addressed itself to the formation of a definite national 
creed. ‘‘ This included only what is known in the theologi- 
cal schools of the West as natural religion.” A rupture be- 
tween the older and younger party of Brahmos, on the question 
of marriages, led to the establishment of the Brahmo Somaj 
in 1860. 


“Extraordinary devotional exercises became a part of the discipline of the 
Brahmos, under the leadership of Tagore, a reformer who followed Ram Mo- 
hun Roy as chief guide of the Theistic movement, and radical social changes 
were advocated. An Indian Reform association was established in 1870; an 
active missionary organization was constituted ; preachers began to travel from 
one part of the country to the other; the doctrines of love for God and com- 
munion with God began to be explained with new intensity; sacraments and 
ceremonies were instituted; and at last the New Dispensation, as the highest 
development of the Brahmo Somaj, was proclaimed in 1880, under the spiritual 
and intellectual leadership of Keshub Chunder Sen.”—oseph Cook, Boston 
Monday Lectures. 





*A. C. 2589, 2590, 2599; H. H. 324-6. +A. C. 2986. 
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Under the leadership of Chunder Sen, the Brahmo Somaj 
may be called a native Christian Church, rejecting the Western 
theologies, and seeking to discern the doctrines of Christianity 
in its original Scriptures. In this aspect of the movement its 
attitude toward the Divinity of Christ becomes of supreme im- 
portance. Three “public and authoritative statements” by 
the Brahmo leader, show an interesting growth in regard 
to this subject, if they do not entirely satisfy the New Church- 
man. In his lecture on “ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,” in 
1866, Chunder Sen “held forth Christ as the great man and 
mighty reformer;” ‘‘sent by Providence to reform and regen- 
erate mankind, he received from Providence power and wis- 
dom for that great work.” But he gave utterance to views, 
says Mazoomdar, ‘‘ which, in their capability of development, 
produced intense expectancy among all classes.. Setting forth 
in glowing sentences the moral greatness of Christ........ 
Keshub declared, in a breathless climax, ‘Verily, Jesus was 
above ordinary humanity.’ Well-meaning Trinitarian mis- 
’ sionaries at once concluded that the Brahmo Somaj was now 
‘not far from the Kingdom of Heaven.’ But few at that time 
took sufficient heed of a line of sentiment which the Brahmo 
leader struck out for himself, while expatiating on the more 
than human excellencies of the character and precepts of Jesus. 
‘Was not Jesus Christ,’ he asked, ‘an Asiatic ?’” It was not 
Christ as ‘‘ presented by Christian missionaries through the 
colored medium of European ideals and theology,” but Christi- 
anity as “ founded and developed by Asiatics in Asia,” that 
he had set himself to study ; and development was to be ex- 
pected in the direction of the study of the original Scriptures, 
and not of the theology of the missionaries. 

Thirteen years later, having visited Europe in the mean- 
time, Chunder Sen delivered his lecture on “ India Asks Who 
Is Christ?” The rejection of the old theologies, and demand 
for the immediate study of the Gospels, is, in this lecture, 
still more pronounced, ‘‘ England,” he said, “has sent to us 
after all, a Western Christ.” 
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“ But why should you Hindus go to England to learn Jesus Christ? Is 
not Christ’s native land nearer to India than England? Are not Jesus and His 
Apostles and immediate followers more akin to Indian nationality than Eng- 
land? Are not the scenes enacted in the drama of the Christian dispensation 
altogether homely to us Indians? When we hear of the lily, and the sparrow, 
and the well, and a hundred other things of Eastern countries, do we not feel 
we are quiteat homein the we, eng ? ‘Go to the rising sun in the East, 
and not to the setting sun in the West, if you wish to see Christ in the plenitude 
of His glory, and in the fullness and freshness of the primitive dispensation, 
Why do I speak of Christ in England and Europe as the setting sun? Because 
there we find Apostolical Christianity almost gone ; there we find the life of 
Christ formulated into lifeless forms and antiquated symbols. But if you go 
to the true Christ in the East and His Apostles, you are seized with inspiration. 
You find the truths of Christianity all fresh and resplendent.”— Oriental Christ, 
p. 23-4. ' 

In this interval, by such study of the Christian Scriptures, 
the Brahmo leader has advanced his conception of Christ’s hu- 
manity. In 1866 he called it extraordinary, ‘‘ after a decade 
of meditation and culture ” he substitutes the word “‘ divine.” 
The doctrine of ‘‘ divine humanity” is named; and Christ is 
said to have struck the key-note of this doctrine in the form- 
ula, ‘I and my Father are one.’” “The nature of the Lord 
filled him, and everything was divine in him.” The concep- 
tion would seem to be that Christ’s humanity was divine 
through self-surrender, whereby the Divine could flow into 
Him and through Him. His ‘‘ pre-existence” was in the Di- 
vine Omniscience ; His continued existence is as a personal 
Soul in heaven, and an influence among men. ‘‘Beginning to 
receive the founder of Christianity as a great man and a re- 
former in 1869, proceeding to recognize him as divine or 
ideal humanity in 1879, the recognition and development cul- 
minated,” says Mazoomdar, “‘ in 1882, by rehabilitating Jesus 
as the second person in the mysterious doctrine of the Trin- 


ity.” He represents the Trinity by a triangular figure. 


“The apex is the very God Jehovah, the Supreme Brahma of the Vedas: 
Alone in His eternal glory He dwells. From Him comes down the Son in a 
direct line, an emanation from divinity. Thus God descends and touches one 
end of the base of humanity, then, ——- all along the base permeates the 
world, and then by the power of the Holy Ghost drags up regenerated human- 
ity to himself. Divinity coming down to humanity is the Son ; Divinity carry- 
ing up humanity to heaven is the Holy Ghost. ‘This is the whole philosophy 
of salvation. Such is the short story of human redemption.” 


In this conception Christ is the Logos. ‘‘As the Sleep- 
ing Logos did Christ live potentially in the Father’s bosom.” 
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‘* As the Lord spoke, the Logos or reason came forth, and 
was lodged in Creation.” ‘‘ This is the Christ who was in 
Greece and Rome, in Egypt and India,” And yet ‘‘ Christ is 
not, never was, never will be God, the Father. He is human- 
ity pure and simple, in which divinity dwells.” ‘‘ He shows 
us not how God can become man, nor how man can become 
God, but how we can exalt our humanity by making it more 
and more divine, how, while retaining our humanity, we may 
still partake more and more of the Divine Character.” 

This imperfect sketch of the development of the doctrine 
of Christ in the Brahmo Somaj is unsatisfactory, and in a sense 
unfair, because, while it shows the failure to grasp the doctrine 
of the Divine Humanity, it does not show the spirit of reverence , 
humility and insight which breathes from every page of the 
“ Oriental Christ,” and impresses the reader with the presence 
of genuine religion and spiritual perception. In fact, the whole 
presentation of Christianity contained in this work is oriental 
in its every attribute,—it is inspirational and poetic, rather 
than logical and exact. It baffles theological criticism ; for, 
while it is easy to see what is wanting, namely, a clear con- 
ception of Divine Incarnation and the glorification of the as- 
sumed human nature of Christ, the perception of the spiritual 
significance of the Lord’s teachings and regenerative work 
with men, is yet so high and vivid as to suggest a real and 
vital, if not formal, “ approach to the Lord alone.” It would 
seem that, when properly presented, these minds must receive 
with joy the New-Church doctrine of the Divine Humanity. 
While holding Christ’s humanity as the representative and 
expression of Divinity, Mazoomdar says: ‘‘ Certainly it was 
never meant to be held that the infinite perfections of the 
Absolute Godhead had ever descended into Jesus, or any 
other man.” And Chunder Sen had said : ‘‘A Man-God is not 
intelligible ; a God-man is quite intelligible.” Here seems to 
be a distinction which might be defended; but he 
adds in explanation that, ‘‘man remains man, and God is 
only superadded to his nature ;” ‘‘ humanity continues to be 
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humanity, but divinity is engrafted upon it,”—-which does not 
meet the case of our Lord’s humanity, since that was 
by glorification made divine without assumption into the Di- 
vine Itself. There is a right effort, in all this struggle to set 
forth the true doctrineof Christ, to distinguish between the es- 
sential Divine and the Divine Humanity, but there is failure to 
see and worship the ‘‘ Invisible God ix the Visible.” 

It would seem possible for those who can see so far, to under- 
stand the doctrine of the New Church, that the Infinite Eter- 
nal God is the absolute Man, whose trinity is a trinity of 
essential Love, Wisdom and proceeding Energy, in whose 
image and likeness is finite man with his recipient will, un- 
derstanding and activity. It is not a new problem that is 
presented in the question, ‘‘Can such Infinite be confined in a 
finite human body ?” The question might be, indeed, ‘‘ How 
can such Infinite find any contact with the finite?” And 
the answer of the New Church to these questions is: By the 
Logos, which is the Divine going forth and operating, and 
manifesting itself, and which is the ‘‘ Mediating principle be- 
tween the Infinite God on the one hand and finite man on 
the other, by which the intensity of life as it wells forth from 
the Source of Life, from the Infinite Father of the Universe, is 
so tempered and accommodated that it can be attached to and 
conjoined with, the finite.” ‘‘ In the Logos, or Word, the infi- 
nite love and wisdom of God are accommodated to the finite 
recipient forms of man; in the Logos, the infinity of God, 
the Father, is humanized. On this account it stands as a 
grand human soul or spirit of which the whole of humanity 
serves as the body.” The utterances of the Brahmo leaders 


would seem to indicate an approach to this doctrine in their 
conception of the Logos, and even that the Logos, though 
proceeding forth from God, ‘‘ is with God, and is God,” and 
that it was the Logos which ‘‘was made flesh ard . dwelt 
among us.” God as the Logos, is in all things, the all of 
- them, and yet is distinct from them, and is only conjoined 
with them as the soul with the body; and God, as the Logos, 
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can at His own good pleasure flow into and sustain a human 
body in this world, either mediately through a finite human 
spirit derived from a human father; or again, without the 
medium of a human father, it can attach itself to the begin- 
nings of a human body reposing in a human mother. This 
is the Miraculous Conception whereby the Logos, the power 
of the Highest, overshadowed a virgin, and was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us. Whoever can see it, can understand the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; and is prepared to understand the 
sublime doctrine of the Lord’s glorification of his assumed 
humanity, as set forth in the following propositions of Swe- 
denborg : 


1. The Lord from Eternity is Jehovah. II. That the Lord from Eternity, 
or Jehovah (as the Logos), took on the human to save men. III. That the 
Lord made His Human Divine from the Divine in Himself—1. That this was 
done successively. 2. That the Divine operated by the Human, as the soul by 
the body. 3. That the Divine and the Human operated with unanimity. 4. 
That thus the Divine was united to the Human and the Human to the Divine. 
5. That, therefore, the Divine Human is to be approached (in faith and wor- 
ship). IV. That the Lord made His Human Divine by temptations admit- 
ted into Himself and continual victories therein. V. Thus He successively 
put off the human taken from the mother and put on the Human from the Di- 
vine in Himself, which is the Divine Human, and the Son of God. VI. Thus 
God became Man as in first principles, so, also, in ultimates. (See Doctrine of 
The Lord, 30-36.) 


Thus did God, as the Logos, assume a humanity in the 
world by Divine Conception,—a humanity immediately begot- 
ten in Jesus Christ, and therefore called the ‘‘ Only Begotten 
Son of God ;”—and in that humanity, operating as the soul 
in the body, the Logos put off, by temptation combats and 
victories, all that was finite and infirm, and glorified it with 
its own glory to be the very form of God, and the Medium of 
the Divine Spirit tomen. This is the Christ the Brahma So- 
maj may see in the Gospel, though not in the theologies of 
the missionaries ; and seeing, may worship Jesus Christ alone, 
in whom is the Fatheryfrom whom is the Holy Spirit. —One 
approachable and apprehensible Divine Person, ‘‘ in whom 
dwells is all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” Then in- 
deed, will ‘‘ the bathing, fasting, praying, teaching, rebuking, 
weeping, trusting, healing, feasting, parting, dying and reign 
ng Christ” be not merely an example and supreme human 
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inspiration for us, but a Divine Redeemer and ever-present 
and all-potent Regenerator. When this worship of the ‘‘ Vis- 
ible God in whom is the Invisible” takes full and unobscured 
possession of the Brahmo Somaj, then indeed may be expect- 
ed the New Dispensation of Divine promise and present ful- 
fillment, in the Second Coming of our Lord to establish a 
New and True Christian Church. The announcement of 
such a New Dispensation for all the world, of such a Second 
Coming of Christ spiritually to revive and re-establish His 
Church, even, and perhaps chiefly among the Gentiles who 
have not been numbered with the first Christian Church,— 
such a Gospel, so in harmony with their aspirations, must, one 
would think, attract the attention of these brethren, and lead 
them to look for light in the writings of Swedenborg, where 


it is announced, expounded, and illustrated. Wise men in, 


the East have seen His Star, as the ‘‘ Oriental Christ” at- 
tests in its devout and eloquent paragraphs; may they be 
guided by that Star to find in Jesus Christ ‘‘ the Alpha and 
Omega,” and in His commandments ‘‘ eternal life!” 


Oe OT 
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The Theory of Morals (La Morale). By Paul Janet, Member 
of the Institute, Author of “ Final Causes,” etc. Translation 
from the Latest French Edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. 

The latest edition of La AM/orale was published in Paris in 
1874; Miss Mary Chipman, under the supervision of President 
Porter, of Yale College, has produced the translation here noticed. 
The work is an octavo of some 500 pages, and furnished with a 
complete analytical index. The style of the translator is lucid and 
natural, 

As the author’s important work on “ Final Causes,” recently 
noticed in this REv1Ew, is probably the ablest refutation that has 
been offered of the material theory of evolution, so has the present 
work met with equally distinguished skill and success, the subtle 
materialism of the utilitarian school of morals especially, as repre- 
sented by John Stuart Mill. No one who has read the “ Final 
Causes” need be told of the exceeding value of a work on morals 
by the same author. Like the doctrine of Ads, so this of the 
ultimate good, its pursuit, its law, is one that lies deep beneath the 
surface of things, and is not to be discerned by any careless thinker. 
There is a deep spiritual insight, a reverent regard for the super- 
natural, a recognition of man as something discreetly different from 
matter or brute, that is absolutely essential to any solution of the 
problem of moral law, moral incentive, and moral end or object. 

To have so abstruse and difficult a subject taken in hand by a 
writer like Janet, is itseff.a subject of congratulation. Where so 
many have lost themselves, and led their readers about in mazes 
of words, or of ideas of the least practical content, Janet seems at 
once a man too honest to be capable of this, and of too high and 
earnest an aim to be satisfied with such a course. We are sure of 
finding thorough frankness, humility, clear, straightforward discus- 
sion and argument, a critic unsparing in discovering fallacies, but 
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gentle and courteous to every adversary. We are ready to over- 
look a vast deal of imperfection in an author who can say in his 
preface: “I do not think that I have done everything that can be 
done, but I believe that I have done my best.” 


The difficulty of apprehending formal ethics as a science, the 
author fully admits at the outset. In 1869 he published as a text- 
book for students the Hlements of Morals. He now undertakes to 
look deeper, and discover some first principles and fundamental 
ideas, and to present these in a systematic exposition, “ not forget- 
ting, however, the wise precept of Aristotle, that one should expect 
from any science only that degree of exactness of which it is 
capable.”’ 

The following is a very brief synthesis of the author’s princi- 
ples and arguments. The fundamental idea is that moral good 
pre-supposes a natural good. 

Natural good is not to be estimated according to the pleasure 
it procures, but according to its intrinsic character. 

Goods are therefore to be classified in three grades—exterior 
goods, corporeal goods, and goods of the soud. 

The most excellent thing in man is the excellence of his soul? 
of the highest and best part of his nature—his personality, that is 
his reasonable will. But the excellence of personality does not con- 
sist merely in itself; it consists also in its union with the personality 
of other men—that is to say, in fraternity, and also in its devotion to 
impersonal goods; to the beautiful, the true, the holy. 

This ideal excellence of the human person is called perfection, 
and we may say with Wolf, that good is perfection; but since pleas- 
ure is inseparable from action, and the noblest action gives the 
noblest pleasure, therefore perfection is itself a source of happiness, 
and we may therefore also say with Aristotle, Malebranch and 
Liebnitz, that good is happiness. 

But perfection and happiness do not exclude from good the 
idea of duty. Duty is the law that requires us to strive for our 
own perfection—that is to say, for our true happiness. 

And as there is a true happiness and a false or apparent happi- 
ness, so we have two parts in our nature, one desiring the true 
and one the false or apparent happiness. The will which desires 
the true good commands the wilh which desires the apparent good; 
this command is moral obligatién. This is what Kant calls the 
autonomy or self-rule of the will. This law is obligatory in itself, 
and yet for each man only so far as he knows it. Obey your con- 
science. But each one shall also endeavor to bring his conscience 
into the state of absolute conscience, or the law itself. 

Natural good is the basis of duty, moral good is its conse- 
quence. 

Virtue is not mere resolving to do one’s duty. Aristotle was 
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correct in saying that “the virtuous man is he who finds pleasure 
in performing virtuous acts.” If happiness, then, is identical 
with good, and virtue is the practice of good accompanied by pleas- 
ure, then we may say with Spinoza, that happiness is not 
the reward of virtue, but it is virtue itself. The moral law cannot 
make us do to ourselves what it would forbid our doing to others; 
therefore it cannot require the agent to sacrifice his (ultimate) hap- 
piness to that of other men. The future life should not be consid- 
ered as a recompense, but as the peaceable enjoyment of the only 
thing that has value—perfection. Properly speaking, it is not a 
recompense, but a deliverance. 

Morality leads to religion, which is simply belief in the Divine 
goodness. If the world is not derived from good and does not go 
to good, virtue is a powerless chimera. Practical faith in the ex- 
istence of God is then the postulate of the moral law. 

The author owns that his own method is eclectic, and thinks 
this the only legitimate one for science. “True science is com- 
posed of successive acquisitions, which are added together and com- 
plete each other.” Wedo not say that a man is enriching himself 
if he casts one fortune into the sea to prepare to make another. He 
names his theory that of rational endemonism (well being or hap- 
piness), as distinguished from the utilitarian endemonism on the 
one hand, and the formatism of Kant’s morality on the other. It 
combines the theories of Plato and of Aristotle, of Descartes, and of 
Liebnitz, and of Bentham. “Such is the spirit, such are the con- 
clusions,” says the author, in concluding his preface, “of this vol- 
ume which I ask permission to call my Magna Moralia, in honor 
of Aristotle who has so often inspired me, and to distinguish it 
from the small elementary treatise which preceded it, and of which 
it is the crown.” 

In the work itself the author uses for his plan the classification 
by Schliermacher of all moral ideas into the three fundamental 
ones—the idea of good, the idea of duty, the idea of virtue. The 
three problems are: What is good? What is duty? What is 
virtue? According to the common definitions, virtue consists in 
doing one’s duty; and duty consistsin doing what is good. Thus vir- 
tue presupposes duty, and duty presupposes good. If there were 
no good, there would be no rule for choosing one object rather than 
another, and therefore no duty. The reason for choice of action is 
therefore the good. These definitions, the author admits, are nomi- 
nal. What he desires to find is the real definition. He quotes the 
common objections to ethics as a science, that it is based upon a 
vicious circle of reasoning. What is good? it asks. It is to do 
one’s duty. What is it to do one’s duty? It is to do that which 
is good. He answers the objection by defining the “ good of doing 
one’s duty,” as the moral good, of which the “ good that is done” is 
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the essential or natural good. Moral good consists in striving after 
the attainment of essential or natural good by the process of duty. 

In a further elucidation of this subject he defines the essential 
good or the end as the odject; the agent striving for this is the 
subject; the law by which the subject attains the object is duty or 
the form intervening between subject and object. The science of 
morals will therefore divide itself into three heads, namely—the 
objective moral science, or the theory of the good; the formal 
moral science, or the theory of duty; and the subjective moral sci- 
ence, or the theory of morality or virtue. ‘Che three books into 
which the work is divided treat respectively of these heads. 

From this brief summary we trust our readers will be enabled 
to judge of the clearness of method and simplicity of style which 
here, as elsewhere, characterize this admirable writer. Together with 
these all important features will be found a tact of happy illustra- 
tion and a ready perception of the difficulties to be removed. For 
a single example, in discussing good and duty when met with the 
question, Whether, since everything which is a duty is a good, 
every good thing is not also a duty? he says: “It is plainly not 
the duty of everybody to go in search of the passage around the 
North Pole, although it would be a good and fine thing to find it.” 


W hile thus commending ‘in the highest terms the form of this 
treatise, the admirable method, the clear style, and sincere purpose 
of the author, we must, from the standpoint of the New Church, ex- 
press our disappointment as to the content itself, the degree of suc- 
cess in finding a real definition of the good, and a real explanation of 
the moral law. It is true that the distinction he draws between 
the essential good as the end, and the moral good as the striving 
for that end, saves the author’s theory from the logical fallacy of 
the “vicious circle,” but how far does he really succeed in giving 
us a practical and substantial idea of the essential good itself? To 
merely call it good, or “ perfection,” is only to silence the further 
question—“ Good what? or perfect what?” “To speak of the 
“ natural” good without finding the ground of its being in God or 
in the love of God, is as unsatisfactory as for Kant to speak of duty 
as the moral obligation or law, upon which even the good itself 
depends, without telling us what the content of this duty is. It is 
this unreal, unsubstantial idea of the good which has always im- 
pressed us as the weak side of all theories of morals outside of the 
divine doctrine of charity, as given to the New Church, and ac- 
counting sufficiently for the excessive formalism and the sad lack of 
practical results which seem to have always characterizéd the pur- 
suit of theoretical ethics. The great fundamental error, however, 
s in the conception of life itself, or rather in the lack of the knowl- 

dge that /ife zs love, and that man is of life, but a recipient of life. 
The maxim that “ God is happiness” becomes definite and tangi- 
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ble when by happiness we understand the “delight of use;” not 
the selfish delight of use obtained, but the genuine divine delight of 
use rendered, or of “ making that good which is our own another’s.”’ 
The common motives of moral, as of physical law, are essentially 
atheistic. God is not regarded as immanent in these laws, but as 
absent and apart, an object, an end, a result even. From this posi- 
tio that of the New Church is so far removed as to make it al- 
mo»: impossible to find a place in the whole system of New-Church 
science or philosophy for so empty and lifeless a thing as the for- 
mal ethics of the schools. 

In presenting a clear illustration and application of many of the 
rules of moral conduct, M. Janet has produced a work of great 
practical value and very engaging contexts; but we cannot help 
contrasting even the comparatively lucid and practical postulates 
here set forth regarding the “essential good,” and man’s relation 
thereto, with the sun-clear and living principles contained, for in- 
stance, in this, the little treatise of Swedenborg, entitled “ The Doc- 
trine of Charity.” Let the reader of M. Janet, or of our synopsis 
of his theory above given, compare therewith the following truly 
fundamental and essential principles as set forth in this very brief 
but most significant treatise; principles which are to lie at the basis 
of the ew ethics of the age now dawning, in which “all things” 
are to be “ made new.” 


“ Whatever is from good, in good, and for good, is nothing but some use to 
the neighbor, and hence it is a serving.” [Doct. Char. Phil. Edition. No. 150.] 
“ No one can have charity unless from the Lord, for by charity every good ts 
meant that a man does to others, and the good that a man does to others, though 
it be good to those to whom it is done, is not good in him by whom it is done, 
unless it is from God.” For no good that is in itself good and is called a “good 
of charity,” and that in its essence is spiritual good, can flow out from man, but 
comes from the Lord only; for in order that a good may be ‘‘of charity,” or 
spiritual good, the Lord must be in the good; yea, must be the good. For it pro- 
ceeds from Him, and what proceeds from one derives from Him its essence, for 
He Himself is in it. “Man is only a recipient of life, not life in himself. If he 
were life in himself he would be God. Man is therefore only a recipient of good, 
for good is of life, because love and wisdom are life, and good is of love and wis- 
dom is of truth.” 

“* %* * The Lord does indeed produce this good of charity from Him- 
self, but through man. There is no other subject through which the Lord produces 
g00d from Himself but through man. * * * * And yet the Lord has given 
to man the capacity to feel it within himself—yea, just as if it were from him- 
self, and therefore asif it were his own, in order that he may do it.” (Nos. 138, 
139.) 

“ Any one can do good to the neighbor; an evil as well as a good man; but 
no one can do it from good in himself unless from the Lord, nor unless he 
shuns evils as sins.” (No. 140.) 

“Man has a twofold will—an interior and an exterior. The interior will 
is purified by repentance; then the exterior will does good from the interior; but 
outward good does not remove the evil of concupiscence, or the root of evil. 
[Compare Kant’s ‘* Autonomy of the Will.” 

“There are civil good, moral good and spiritual good. The good done 
before a man shuns evils as sins is civil and moral; but in proportion as he shuns 
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evils as sins, the good becomes spiritual also as well as civil and moral, and not 
before.” (Nos, 18, 19.) 

The good of charity is spiri/ual good [good from love]. Moral good, the 
actual human good, is the rational good, according to which man lives with 
man as a brother and associate [good from reason]. Civil good is the good of a 
life in accordance with the civil laws [good from obedience]. Its first and fun- 
damental principle-—-not to act contrary to these laws—is on account of the pen- 
alties attached. If within this good there is not moral good, and, within this, 
spiritual good, it is none other than the animal good which beasts exhibit, when 
kept shut up or chained, toward those who give them food. 

These goods a man learns in his earliest childhood from the Decalogue. 
The laws of the Decalogue first become civil laws, afterward moral, and finally 
spiritual; and then first do the goods because goods of charity, according to 
their degree. 

“ Charity a | regards first the good of man’s soul; next it regards a man’s 
moral good, and loves it just in proportion as a man loves a moral life according 
to the perfection of his reason; and lastly, it regards civil good, according to what 
the man is in his intercourse with the world. 

“Through his civil good the man is a man of the world; according to his 
moral good he is a man above the world, and lower than heaven; and according 
o his spiritual good, he is a man of heaven, or an angel. (Nos. 32-35.) 





Sacred Scriptures of the World; being Selections of the Morat, 
Devotional and Ethical Portions of the Ancient Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, to which have been added Kindred 
Selections from other Ancient Scriptures of the World, de- 
signed for usein Churches, Schools and Homes, or wherever 
else the Devout and Moral Teachings of the World may be 
needed for Purposes of Religious Inspiration or of Ethical 
Instruction— Compiled, Edited, and in part Retranslated by 
Rev. Martin K. SCHERMERHORN, M. A., primarily for h s 
own use as Preacher and Pastor—New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 188}. 


This is an elegantly-made book of some 400 pages, in size 
resembling an ordinary family or pulpit Bible. The contents are 
placed in double columns and arranged in numbered verses, thus 
adding to the biblical appearance of the volume. After the editor’s 
preface explaining the principles on which the work has been con- 
structed, and an index, by chapter headings, to the whole volume, 
the book is apportioned as follows: To the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures 282 pages, to general selections from the Persian Scrip- 
tures 8, to general selections from Egyptian Scriptures 2, to general 
selections from the Hindu Scriptures 12, to general selections from 
the Chinese Scriptures 4, to Grecian Scriptures, general se- 
lections 8, Plato’s writings 17, Plutarch 23, to Roman Sériptures, 
general selections, 5, Epictetus 39, to Arabian Scriptures, gen- 
eral, 4 pages. Thus out of the 400 pages nearly 300 are 
devoted to passages from the Christian Bible. Whatever may 
be thought of the necessity of presenting to the public this 
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arbitrarily costructed compendium of the Bible—there can be 
but one feeling in an intelligent mind and that one of deep 
pleasure and satisfaction in seeing so admirable a collection and 
arrangement as are here made from the most enlightened writers 
of antiquity. Their pure, lucid, calm and elevated teachings 
shine with a pure, star-like loftiness and tranquility; we feel 
indeed that the great primal light of the Divine Logos is indeed, 
however indirectly and in broken lines, still penetrating everywhere 
into the darkness of this world and illuming human minds 
with the idea of God, of duty, of heaven, of eternity. We can 
hardly read the extracts from Plato without feeling that many a 
modern Christian funeral discourse is like darkness to light beside 
these, and the morals of Epictetus are full of a noble, manly forti- 
tude, humility, and benevolence, which come far nearer to the 
divine doctrine of charity than much of the “ seeking religion ”’ on 
which stress is laid in modern pulpits of the solfidian churches. 
The selections from the pagan literature are arranged upon a uni- 
form plan, beginning with the acknowledgment of the one God 
and proceeding to the maxims of duty, virtue, benevolence, pur- 
ity, humility, fidelity, charity. Nobler lessons in settings of nobler 
speech could hardly be found in all records of human writing. 
One cannot read them without feeling inspired with a new hope for 
humanity, and a deeper recognition of the great truth that God has 
never left his earth-born children without a light to guide them 
heavenward. 

But while we can hardly emphasize sufficiently our delight at 
this portion of Mr. Schermerhorn’s work, we must couple our ex- 
pressions with those of profound regret that he should have al- 
lowed these selections to be bound in one book with the writings ot 
the Divine Word, and to go forth with them under the one com- 
mon title of the Sacred Scriptures of the World. We question, 
in the first place, whether the title is in any sense an honest and 
accurate one. If these writings are all equally sacred we would 
ask when or to whom? What is the “world” or what is the por- 
tion of it that has attached to the writings of Plato, or of Plutarch, 
or of Epictetus any sacred character? Certainly there is nothing in 
history to show that the Greeks and the Romans so regarded them. 
Fancy the dialogues attributed to Socrates being held “ sacred” by 
the very nation who put_ him to death for his irreligion. Nor.was 
this the case of a religion born amid persecution and neglect, after- 
ward to become powerful. Platonic philosophy never became a 
popular religion, nor did the morals of the Stoics. Sacred as their 
elevated sentiments may be to any mind trained by Christian stand- 
ards to see and acknowledge their true worth as well as their divine 
source, still it is wholly misleading to speak of these writings as 
“sacred Scripture” in the sense in which the Bible is sacred Scrip- 
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ture to us. The Iliad was far more truly the Bible of the Greeks 
than Plato’s dialogues ever were. It would have been less of- 
fensive to historic accuracy as well as to Christian feeling to have 
called these selections the mora/ rather than the sacred scriptures of 
the pagan world. Besides the compiler’s mistake in offending the 
just prejudices of a vast number of readers by binding these pagan 
selections in one volume with those from the Bible, instead of pub- 
lishing them separately, we regret to notice a very manifest purpose 
in this combination which must still further tend to debar those .who 
accept the Bible as divine from any general use and enjoyment of 
this volume. Not content with raising the pagan writers to a 
height of divine inspiration, he, on the other hand degrades the 
Christian Scriptures to the level of mere human composition, com- 
bining truth with error, fact with fable, and even morality with 
immorality. Consequently he sifts the Bible to find the portions fit 
to constitute a body of morality and divinity, with these “ inspired ” 
passages from the heathen books. We find therefore not only one 
cover and one title embracing these selections, but virtually an 
equal and identical estimate within as to the truth, the inspiration 
and the divinity of these writings, whether Christian or pagan. 
It is true the author remarks in his preface to the pagan writings: 
«“ No attempt has been made to give the names of authors; the na- 
tionality, or what may be called the school of thought, such as 
Persian, Egyptian, Hindoo, etc., has been deemed sufficient. Of 
the truth contained in them, as of all truth wherever found, the 
author is God; and it matters but little by what name may be 
called the human instrument through whom he has chosen to re- 
veal it. Better, perhaps, that the name be entirely forgotten in 
order that truth may be ¢ all in all.’”? Compare this virtual conced- 
ing of a divine immanence in these pagan writers, which wholly 
obliterates the personality of the “human instrument,” with the 
following quite different way of looking upon the Christian 
evangelists: 

Of the author of the fourth gospel (John) he says: “ This 
author has frequentlyadded to his narrative of what Jesus said and 
did, philosophical opinions of his own, which not only are not 
confirmed by, but also are not in harmony with the opinions of the 
authors of the other three gospels; he has also added incidents 
which are not referred to by any of the other biographers. These 
and all similar portions have been omitted for the reason stated 
above.” 

The “reason stated above” is that John borrowed his “ sub- 
tleties”” from the Greek schools of philosophy and hence “ they form 
no essential or even recognized part of the Christian literature of 
the first century!” Thus we find that in Mr. Schermerhorn’s 
judgment the truth may well be “all in all” in the pagan philoso 
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phers, so much so that we need not even name the “ human instru- 
ment,” but that in the Evangelists of the New Testament the 
same truth becomes contradictory, and the writers private philo- 
sophical opinions “ have to be omitted ” from these pages of sacred 
writings! The question gets to be a pressing one, where are we 
to draw the line hetween what Mr. Schermerhorn calls the truth, 
which is “all in all,’ and the philosophical opinions which have 
“ to be omitted ”? 


We note the same obscurity in judgment or at least an unhap- 
py lack of clearness in statements of the kind and degree of truth 
afforded us in the Christian Scriptures. Of the pagan selections he 
says: Not because there is in these ancient Scriptures, any mew 
truth, or truth better spoken than that contained in the Bible of 
the Christians, are these selections added, but simply as confirma- 
tions, giving emphasis and strength to those teachings with which 
we are already familiar.” 

It is not then the pagan writers that are verified by the Word, 
but the Word seeks its verification, corroboration and strength 
from these ancient writers. We, of the New Church, freely ad- 
mit that all revealed truth has but one source, and that is the 
“ Word of God.” We believe in one ancient primitive Word or 
revelation, given ina golden age or celestial state of mankind, 
from which are derived the fragmentary gleams of truth which 
shine in the various religions of the world. The Old and New 
Testament are known as the Divine Worp in a pre-eminent and 
exclusive sense; not that no truth has been handed down from 
the celestial age outside of this medium, but that it alone of the 
writing in human language, possesses an internal or spiritual sense, 
which is the essential Logos or Divine truth itself, being there by 
virtue alone of the Divine authorship of these writings, and of the 
Divine law of Correspondence by which such a Divine writing can 
be possible in human language. To admit, therefore, that other 
nations and religions have preserved truths in pure and beautiful 
forms rivaling those given to us, derogates nothing from our rever- 
ent regard for our Bible as verily Divine. These scattered and 
broken rays shining elsewhere, only point to the same great central 
Snn whose Divine heat and light are wonderfully enveloped and 
transmitted within the various senses of our holy and perfect 
Word of the Old and New Testament. But what becomes of all 
or of any “truth,” when, according to Mr. Scher merhorn, the 
pagan writers give us “no new truth,”’ but only corroborations of 
the Christian and Hebrew Scriptures, and yet these are, after all, 
but a poor mixture of folly and wisdom, to discriminate which is 
left to any man’s judgment, or feeling of what is suitable to edifica- 
tion and devotion. 


We wonder how the Christian Scriptures can be even called 
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sacred by one who can use, as Mr. Schermerhorn does in his preface, 
such language as the following regarding them. He omits from 
the New Testament selections,— ‘ 


“The geneslogy and the miraculous birth of Jesus, pepe with his bodily 
resurrection and ily ascension to Heaven; concerning all of which but little is 
said in the New Testament Scriptures, and ‘hat little appears to be contradic- 
tory, unreliable, and practically unimportant.” 

“The Christian Bible is made up of the Old Testament, which comprises 
the best ancient literature of the Jews, and of the New Testament, which com- 
prises the best Christian literature of the first centuries. It represents what we 
may call the survival of the fittest out of the mass of devout literature of the 
Jews and of the early Christians.” 


Of his methods in compiling he names among others: 


“To select from the entire Bible all the parts which seemed to be of espe- 
cial importance, for purposes of ethical instruction, or as aids to either public or 
private devotion.” 

‘*To faithfully translate these selections with the resolution of leaving 
unchanged every sentence, phrase, or word in the authorized version, that rep- 
resents even approximately the meaning of the original writings, as the present 
translator might be able to understand them; but with the resolution also ot 
rendering all parts which have important ethical or devotional bearings into 
whatever new or changed words, phrases or sentences would most truthfully 
and clearly represent the meaning of the original writings as ¢he present trans- 
lator might be able to understand them.” 

“ To transform the four Gospels into one, by omitting from each all plainly 
contradictory facts; all facts that—while recording incredible claims and 
events—are not clearly authenticated by at least two of the four biographies; 
and all parts that are either acknowledged or probable interpolations.” 

“ Those who have come to believe that the Bible is simply a book among 
books, will insist upon the privilege of translating it as they wouid translate 
Homer, Virgil, the Vedas, the Koran, or any other book. . .. . All 
translators, from the earliest times have woven into the original text words 
and phrases of their own, the better to express their sense of its meanings. 
Certainly a translator from the modern and liberal standpoint may enjoy the 
privilege of doing the same.” 


Applying these principles, we have as an instance of transla- 
tion after the “liberal”? method,—for “redemption through his 
blood,” read “ redemption through his unreserved offering of him- 
self for our good;” so instead of “without the shedding of blood 
there is no redemption,” read “ without the life completely conse- 
crated there is no remission.” 

To the question: “ Why are not authorities for changes in 
translation given?” the answer givenis: “ That the translator, 
being a classical scholar, and reasonably familiar with the He- 
brew and Greek, as well as with some other ancient languages, has 
thought it best to be his ow authority, etc.” To continue is unnec- 
essary. 

Swedenborg says, that every church has its peculiar quality 
from its understanding of the Word. If this book is a fair expon- 
ent of the understanding of the Word, as entertained by the 
denomination in which the author is a recognized minister, it can 
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only be another unconscious witness to the present fulfillment of 
that awful prophecy of the gospel, that the “ moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven.” When “Divine 
revelation,” for the author even uses this term regarding the Scrip- 
tures, is reduced to the “survival of the fittest of human writings,” 
translated and interpreted after the liberal standpoint, and these 
sifted of error by every man according to his own judgment— 
surely the time would seem to have come, when, unless the Lord 
shall come to men in anew revelation all faith in revelation of 
any kind must cease. And this book is significant, because it really 
represents a far wider school or sect of thought and belief or unbe- 
lief than is measured by the denominational lines of the com- , 
piler’s own connection. Probed to the core, what is the virtual and 
real distinctions which Protestant theologians of any school in the 
Old Church do draw to-day between the inspiration of the Bible 
and that of other books, or what is the real unmistakable ground ot 
the Bible’s exclusive claim to Divinity. The New Church gives 
us this criterion; it declares, in the light of the Divine revelation 
out of the Word itself, the exclusive and sole and absolute Divin- 
ity of the inspired canon of the Word. Could anything more 
plainly demonstrate the need of such a doctrine than the book be- 
fore us? It is written honestly from the writer’s standpoint, and to 
shield us from harsh judgments, comes the recollection of that deep 
saying of Swedenborg: “They only can profane who have a 
sense of the holy.” To whom the Word of God is “ sacred” only 
in the sense thai ihese “Scriptures of the World” are “ sacred,” 
the profanation of the Bible is hardly possible, except, we mean, 
as we could speak of the “ profanation” of Homer, of Virgil, and 
of Plato. That the generous labors of the compiler may yet be 
availed of to the real enlightenment, and thorough enjoyment 
of Christians of whatever name, we sincerely hope that he will see 
the expediency of publishing the pagan selections in a book by 
themselves, in which case the Scriptures will not fail of whatever 
“corroboration” they can derive from these sources, and the intel- 
ligent and catholic student of ethics can enjoy these charming se- 
lections without any jar to his religious sentiments. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN MODERN 
TIMES: By Richard 7. Ely, Associate Professor of 
Politival Econé’my in the Fohns Hopkins University, Balti- 
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WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE T0 EACH OTHER: 
By William G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
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The first of these books gives us a mass of curious and inter- 
esting information which can probably be found in no other place 
in so concise a form concerning the socialistic movements in France 
and Germany, which have been so marked a feature of the present 
century. It is evidently the result of extensive reading and re- 
search, and possesses the rare merit of presenting the substance ot 
many volumes of the literature of socialism in French, German, 
and English in a well-digested and interesting manner. In his first 
chapter Prof. Ely traces the origin and causes of the remarkable 
impulse which has been given in recent times to communistic and 
socialistic theories and experiments. In the Middle Ages, and under 
the feudal system, the ownership of property was attended with 
much greater responsibilities than at present. The feudal lord re- 


- ceived his fief from his sovereign charged not only with the duty ot 


homage and allegiance, but of furnishing men for defense of the 
state in war, and of holding courts for the redress of grievances be- 
tween his vassals. The great barons not only protected their im- 
mediate subjects, but to a considerable extent the burghers or bour- 
geoisic of the trading towns which were growing up in their neigh- 
borhood. The citizens of those towns who were engaged in trade 
and commerce were brought into personal relations with each other 
through their guilds and associations. Manufactures were carried on 
in small establishments, the journeymen and apprentices frequently 
living in the family of their employer, and looking forward with 
reasonable probability to becoming employers in their turn. The 
whole feudal system, therefore, was to a considerable extent one of 
mutual dependence—of mutual rights ‘and obligations—allegiance 
on one side, protection on the other, But it was inconsistent with 
the growth of wealth and population, and could not last. The 
tempest of the great French Revolution swept it away. The Third 
Estate, the great mass of the people, were relieved of the disabilities 
under which they labored, and were invested with the full rights 
of citizens. Republican institutions had already been established 
in the United States, and the influence of America and France had 
its effect all over Europe. The newly-awakened spirit of liberty, 
and the removal of restraints on trade, gave a tremendous impulse 
to commercial development. Enormous fortunes were amassed; 
manufactures on a gigantic scale sprang into being. What may be 
called the individual, or free contract system, succeeded to the old 
system of feudal burdens and commercial restraint. Every man 
was his own master, and was free to do as he pleased with his 
time, labor, and property. If he were an employer he could hire 
men at the cheapest rate, get what work he could out of them, and 
discharge them when no longer wanted. If he were an employe 
he could make the best bargain in his power for the sale of his 
labor, work as long as he pleased, and stop when he chose, This, 
in brief, is the system now-in vogue in most European countries 
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and the United States, and it is the one which Prof. Sumner re 

gards as the perfection of social organization. His answer to the 
question which forms the title of his book, “ What social classes owe 
to each other,” is practically, “ Nothing.” Every man is a sov- 
ereign—at least under republican institutions—and must neither 
ask nor accept favors. Society is a great system of free con- 
tracts, in which all men are equal in the eye of the law, and in 
which the contracting parties stand on an an equal footing. But 
while the bourgeoisie of France, the middle and commercial classes 
of England and Germany flourished and grew rich, another class, 
which Mr. Ely aptly terms the Fourth Estate, developed itself, 
the workers for daily wages. Employed by hundreds in large 
shops, factories, or mines, by wealthy individuals, firms, or corpora- 
tions who could in a great measure dictate the rate of wages, these 
men saw they were deriving little or no benefit from the change 
which was enriching their employers; that whatever profits arose 
from their labor its price remained fixed at what afforded them a 
bare subsistence, and that the distance between them and their em- 
ployers grew wider as the latter increased in wealth and power. 
They speedily began to realize what Prof. Sumner seems to fail to 
see, that, whatever equality may exist in theory, under the free con- 
tract system, none exists in fact, between the man who must sell his 
labor for what he can get, or see himself and family starve, and the 
wealthy employer who can stop production for an indefinite time 
without material loss, and sometimes even with advantage to him- 
self. The discontent arising from this state of circumstances was 
the origin of modern socialism and communism. In the succeeding 
chapters of -his book, Prof. Ely traces the various schemes and 
theories which have been proposed as remedies for the evils which 
afflict society, and particularly the laboring classes—the proletariat. 
Visionary and impracticable we may pronounce them, as most of 
them are, but dismissing them in this way will not absolve us from 
the duty of seeking some remedy which is not impracticable, for 
the evils are unquestionable. They are forcibly stated by the cele- 
brated John Stuart Mill, by no means a communist, but a standard 
writer on political economy: “If the bulk of the human race are 
always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which they have no 
interest, and therefore feel no interest; drudging from early morn- 
ing till late at night for bare necessities, and with all the intellectual 
and moral deficiencies which that implies—without resources either 
in mind or feeling—uutaught, for they cannot be better taught than 
fed; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for themselves; with- 
out interests or sentiments as citizens or members of society, and 
with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, equally for what 
they have not and others have, I know not what there is which 
should make a person of any capacity or reason concern himself 
about the destinies of the human race.” 
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There is obvious danger in overmuch theorizing and general- 
izing in matters of social science. So long as we hold fast to the 
Scripture doctrine of regarding men as our neighbors, to be loved 
as ourselves, as individual human beings with bodies to be fed, 
clothed, and warmed, minds to be educated, and souls to be saved, 
we are not likely to go far wrong. But the moment we fall to re- 
garding them as parts of a great machine called society, to be oper- 
ated according to the canons of political economy, to be provided 
with food or left to starve, according to the laws of supply and de- 
mand in the labor market, we are in great danger of falling into a 
cold and heartless mode of looking at these questions, and thinking 
more of the theory than of the man. Prof. Sumner is undoubtedly 
right in objecting to a paternal form of government, but he carries 
the /aissez-faire system too far—so far as to tolerate great abuses. 
“ Think of the piles of rubbish,” he says, “one has read about cor- 
ners, and watering stock, and selling futures.’”’ Yet the dealing in 
futures, which is mere gambling, affects the price of every barrel of 
flour used by rich and poor, and in order to pay on watered stock 
dividends nominally of six per cent., but actually of twenty on the 
real investment, an enormous tax is laid on the business of the 
country. , 

We regret we cannot, in the space of this notice, give a fuller 
idea of the contents of these works, for the subjects they discuss are 
the most important—excepting, of course, those relating to man’s 
spiritual and eternal welfare—which can engage human thought. 
They are thus important because they relate to the mode of life of 
millions of the human race. There is a homely saying to the effect 
that one-half the world knows not how the other half lives. It is 
greatly to be feared that among ‘the comfortable and well-to-do 
classes there are too many who neither know nor care how their 
less fortunate brethren live. The question does not come home to 
us so directly as in Europe, for in this fortunate country of cheap 
land, and comparatively high wages, the evils which afflict the 
poorest classes exist in a less degree. But with our marvelous in- 
crease in wealth and numbers these conditions are rapidly changing, 
and even now in the centers of population and industry we approx- 
imate to the European standard. It is the part of true conservatism, 
as well as wisdom, to examine these questions, and to seek some 
practicable remedy for the evils of the present system, rather than 
to allow things to drift, at the risk ultimately of violent explosion, 
as did the infatuated leading classes of France at the time of the 
great revolution. a 

To the members of the church, and especially of the New 
Church, these questions concerning the condition of the poorest 
classes come home with peculiar force. “ The poor ye have always 
with’ you.” Do we always sufficiently remember it? The Chris- 
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tian dispensation was intended for rich and poor alike; the truths 
of the New Church are equally so, In their simplest ferm they 
are adapted to reach and influence the life of the very humblest. 
It is undoubtedly true that the work of regeneration can be carried 
on amid the most unfavorable surroundings and circumstances; it is 
equally true that it is much harder and much less likely to be car- 
ried on, amid the trials and temptations which surround the victims 
of hopeless poverty, and if we regard the condition of such with in- 
difference, or omit practicable efforts for their benefit, we are cer- 
tainly not doing our whole duty. We support free schools, but the 
statistics yearly show a large excess of children of schoolable age 
over those in attendance. We distribute the writings of Sweden- 
borg, and thereby do our duty to those who can read. Do we 
think sufficiently of the means of the doctrine and life of the 
Church to those who, from the necessities of their condition, never 
can be readers? We build churches which are filled with well- 
dressed, or, at least, decently-dressed people, but do we think 
enough of those in our great cities who, amid the misery, poverty, 
and, too often, vice of squalid tenements, never attend church! 

We lay down these books more than ever impressed with the 
insufficiency of mere human institutions to cure the evils which 
afflict society. We see more clearly than ever 


“‘ How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


We would neglect no aid from proper legislation, but the regener- 
ation of society can only be accomplished through the personal 
regeneration of its members. G. H, G. 





Early Christian Literature Primers. Edited by Professor Geo. 

P. Fisher, D.D. Zhe Post-Nicene Fathers, by Rev. George 

A. Jackson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 

This third volume of the series of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church is compiled by the same hand and edited in the 
same style as the previous volumes already noticed in this 
Review. We have here brief biographical notices of Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Arius, the two Cyrils, Basil, the two Gregories, Epi- 
phanius, Chrysostom, and all the great Greek writers and preach- 
ers of the Post-Nicenertime, accompanied by abstracts of their 
works, and in many cases specimens of their style and manner of 
writing. And the first thought which occurs to us, after a rapid 
survey of the contents of the work is, what a change. has already 
passed over the Church in the few years which intervene between 
the Ante-Nicene and the Post-Nicene Fathers, as represented in 
these volumes. It is one which marks indeed a new epoch, as we 
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are taught in our doctrines, in the history of the Christian Church. 
We seem to be breathing a different atmosphere. Instead of the 
calm, peaceful state of an assured faith, which is equally prepared 
for the instruction of the ignorant and the inquirer, the refutation 
of the unbeliever and the heretic, or the martyr’s crown, we are 
here introduced to the arena of noisy and angry disputation, of 
doubt and wrangling as to the fundamental doctrine of the Chris- 
tian belief, and of boisterous assemblies, which leave all well-nigh 
as unsettled as before, and do little moge than reveal the painful 
fact that men have left their first Jove, and that, charity having be- 
gun to grow cold, faith is only too soon to begin to decline also, as 
the necessary consequenee, and the Church to enter upon her 
downward career toward ultimate ruin and extinction. 

To the compiler of the work all this appears, as might be ex- 
pected, in a quite different light, and the progress of thought in the 
Church during this period, instead of being, as is .so manifest to us 
of the New Church, away from primitive and scriptural teaching 
and practice to a lower and false position, in consequence of the 
decline of charity and mutual love among her members, and the 
growth of the love of dominion and worldly pre-eminence from 
the time of Constantine unward, is here represented as being 
rather toward the settlement of doubtful questions regarding the 
relations between the Father and the Son in the Godhead, and 
other like disputed matters. 


“ Let us note aon Mr. Jackson, in his introductory chapter) just what was 
to be done. The Christian consciousness as against Ebonism had long before 
acknowledged the Son, the Eternal Word, as divine. The Christian intellect 
had since affirmed that this needed explanation, and had sought such explana- 
tion first in Sabellianism, then in Subordinativeism. The first of these did not 
satisfy the intelligence, the second did not meet the demands of faith. So the 
Church stood at the beginning of the fourth century, a part resting with all its 
“ee upon a divine Christ, a part in an intellectual ferment, believing, yet 
anxious until its intellect should follow its faith. Without the anchorage fur- 
nished by the former party, the Church might drift upon the rocks of doubt; 
without the sails of the latter she would never make a haven of rest. That 
haven was to be the trinitarian dogma, as accepted at the Council of Constan- 
tinople.” 

Undoubtedly the belief of the primitive age needed a fuller 
and clearer statement, and this would have come in time, as it was 
required, had the Church remained faithful to her charge, and in a 
way perfectly in harmony with and in regular development from 
the simple teachings of the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathers, and not in a divergent, and in the end wholly opposite 
and antagonistic direction. But this was not to be, and as it was 
foreseen that such was the case, provision was made that something 
of truth should be preserved, and that Arius and his doctrines should 
not finally triumph, but that more or less of recognition of the Lord 
and His Divinity should be kept up in the Church, even to the end, 
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in the creeds successively adopted by different councils, and handed 
down to our times, when the Lord has come again, and “shown 
us plainly” of Himself, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit in One 
Divine Person, “ over all, God, blessed forever.” 

We can devote but a little space to quotation, but cannot re- 
frain from giving a few examples, by way of illustration of the 
trend of speculation at this period in the direction of the altogether 
false and perverted ideas prevailing at the present day. The first 
shall be from Athanasiu, on the nature and generation of the 
Word, or Son of God: 


“For behold we speak freely from the divine Scriptures concerning the 
religious falth, and set it up as a candle upon a candlestick, saying, ‘ He is very 
Son of the Father, natural and genuine, proper to his substance; wisdom, only- 
begotten, and very and only Word of God is He; He is not creature nor pew 
but proper offspring of the substance of the Father. Wherefore he is my God, 
being one in substance with the very Father.’ But others to whom he said, 
‘I said ye are gods,’ had this grace from the Father only by participation of the 
Word Fed the Spirit. For he is the impress of the Father’s essence, and 
light from light, and power, and very image of the Father’s substance. For 
this again the Lord said, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ And 
he ever was and is, and never was not. For the Father being everlasting, ever- 
lasting must be his word and wisdom.” 


On the same subject, Cyril of Jerusalem, has the following: 


“The Son, therefore, is truly God, having the Father in himself, not 
changed into the Father; for the Father was not incarnate, but the Son. For 
let the truth be spoken freely. The Father did not suffer for us; but the Father 
sent Him who should suffer for us. Nor let us say that there was once when 
the Son was not (in allusion to Arius’ doctrine); nor allow that the Son is the 
Father; but let us walk in the royal road, swerving neither to the right nor the 
left. Let us not, with the thought of honoring the Son, call him Father; nor, 
with the idea of honoring the Father, call the Son oneof the creatures. But let 
the one Father, through the one Son, be worshiped, and let not the worship 
be separated. Let the one Son be proclaimed, sitting at the right hand of the 
Father, before the ages: not possessing this seat in time after the passion, as 
received by promotion, but eternally.” 


The subjoined extract from Basil’s Homilies is very interest- 
ing, as showing the first beginnings of the doctrine of the Vicari- 
ous Atonement, in which, it will be observed, the ransom, instead 
of being paid to the Father, as in the modern dogma, is offered to 
the Devil, as the enslaver of mankind, according to the primitive 
belief. (See New Cuurcu Review for October, 1882, pp. ‘199, 
200. ) 


“You had need of a Redeemer to secure the freedom which you had lost 
when conquered by the power of the devil, who, bringing you under his sway, 
would not release you from his power until persuaded by a suitable ransom, 
he should choose to exchange you. It was needful, -then, that the ransom 
should not be of the same nature with those in bonds, but should differ greatly, 
in order that the captive might be willingly released from bondage. here- 
fore a brother could not release you. For no man is able to persuade the devil to 
release one once under him from his power, since no one is able to make atone- 
ment for his own sins to God. How then could he do this for another? Seek 
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not, therefore, thy brother for thy redemption, but some one that surpasses thy 
nature, and not a man, but the God-man, — Christ, who alone is able to 
make atonement to God for us all, because ‘ Him did God set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood,’....What can a man find of such value that 
he should offer it for the redemption of his soul? But one thing was found, the 
equivalent for all mankind, which was given as a price for the redemption of 
our souls—namely, the holy and precious blood of Jesus Christ, which he shed 
for us all. Therefore are we bought with a price.” 


But we must not close without one or two quotations of an 
opposite character, to demonstrate that miuch of truth and heavenly 
perception still lingered in the teachings of this age. The follow- 
ing beautiful little poem, by Ephraim Syrus, might well be adopt- 
ed for use in our own Hymaals: 


ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


Let the little children be pledges with thee, 
And above, in heaven, let them be thy guests; 
Let them be intercessors for all of us, 
For pure is the prayer of childhood. 
Blessed is he who will train them in his pavilion 


Our Saviour took the children in his arms, 
And blessed them before the multitude, 
And showed that he loved childhood, 
Because it is pure and free from defilement. 
Blessed is he who makes them dwell in his tabernac 


The Just One saw that iniquity increased on earth, 
And that sin had dominion over all men, 
And sent his messages and removed 
A multitude of fair little ones, 
And called them to the pavilion of happiness. 


Like lilies taken from the wilderness, 
Children are planted in paradise ; 
And like pearls in diadems, 
Children are inserted in the kingdom, 
And without ceasing shall hymn forth praise. 


Who will not rejoice at seein 
Children taken to the heavenly pavilion? 
Who will weep for childhood 
That has fled from the snares of sin? 
Lord! make me happy with them in thy habitation. 


Glory be to Him who hath taken away 
The little ones and made them meet for paradise, 
Glory be to Him who hath removed children, 
And planted them in a garden of pleasure! 

Lo! they are happy there without danger. 


We conclude with another quotation from Basil, one namely, 
on Psalmody, or the singing of the Psalms of David, whether in 
public or in private: 
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““Psalmody is the tranquility of souls, the arbiter of peace, soothing the 
turbulence and violence of thought, For it represses the passion of the soul 
and chastens its license. Psalmody is the bond of friendship, the union of those 
separated, the reconciliation of those at enmity. For who is able still to cher- 
ish enmity toward one with whom he has lifted up his voice unto God? 
Psalmody puts demons to flight, places us under the protection of angels, arms 
against nocturnal frights, rests from the fatigues of the day. It is a support to 
infancy, the ornament of youth, the consolation of old age, the most beautiful 
dress of woman. It makes deserts habitable, and moderates the forms. It is a 
start to those beginning, progress to those advancing, and support to those 
nearing the end. The language of the Church, it makes glad her festal days, 
it inspires the sorrow which is according to God. Psalmody draws a tear 
from the heart of stone. Psalmody is the work of angels, the employment of 
heaven, the incense of spirits......Here are a perfect theology, the prophecy of 
the coming of Christ in the flesh, the threatening of judgment, the hope of 
the resurrection, the fear of punishment, — of glory, tlie revelation of 
a as in a great public treasury; all things are restored in the Book of 

salms.”’ 





The Science of Correspondences Elucidated. The Key to the 
Heavenly and True Meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Rev. Edward Madeley; edited by his son. Revised and 
greatly enlarged by B. F. Barrett. First American Edition. 
Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co., 1884. 


This compactly printed and handsome volume of some 750 
pages presents the appearance rather of a compilation than a single 
work. The most extensive treatise, and that which very properly 
lends the book its general title, is the quite elaborate and methodi- 
cal work of the Rev. Edward Madeley, in twenty-one chapters, 
occupying some 300 pages. Of the other portions, the most re- 
markable, perhaps, are the treatises on the Spritual Significance of 
Numbers and on Weights and Measures, and of Precious Stones, 
by Robert Hindmarsh. An appendix of nearly one hundred pages 
contains a vast amount of interesting and valuable information 
about the letter of the Sacred Scriptures, the Jewish Canon, traces 
of Hieroglyphic knowledge, Rabbinical interpretations, and kin- 
dred subjects; and finally an analytical index to the work adds 
greatly to its usefulness as a book of reterence. 

Our first feeling in opening this work is that of wonder that a 
similar publication has not been undertaken long ago. For a cen- 
tury the New Church has proclaimed to the Christian world its pos- 
session under the divine mercy of the restored Science of Corres- 
pondence, which alone cay afford a. basis for a true knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and of thespiritual world and spiritual nature of 
man. The knowledge of a Science of all things implies the posses- 
sion of means for instruction, the ability to present the truth in a 
methodical manner for ready apprehension and practical applica- 
tion. “Ifa new science has indeed been given to the world,” peo- 
ple might have asked, “where are its text books, its primers, its 
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practical manuals?” That the Church has virtually had nothing 
of just this character to offer to the world can doubtless be ac- 
counted for on several grounds, and yet its possession remains none 
the less a desideratum. The very fact that the materials for the 
construction of something like a formal Science of Correspondence 
are so abundant, is the most potent reason, perhaps, why such a 
work has never been undertaken, The writings of Swedenborg, 
especially the great works—the Arcana Celestia, and the Afoca- 
lypse Revealed and Explained—are the great mine of knowledges 
in which the Church has been delving for a century, and nearly 
every sermon preached in a New-Church pulpit has been a special 
treatise or essay on the Science of Correspondences as applied to the 
explanation of the Word. With such a vast wealth of material 
around us we have hardly felt, in these early stages of our Church’s 
experience, the need of any distinct elaboration of these knowledges 
into a symmetrical and methodical science. But the Church is en- 
tering a new and advanced state; one in which it must address the 
intellectual plane of a world to which science is the watchword, 
and it can do the Church itself nothing but healthful service to be 
driven to prove, in some practical and easily intelligible manner, 
that what it calls a science, and one in whose possession it so loudly 
boasts, is indeed a science that can be defined, explained and use- 
fully applied. That Swedenborg did not himself formulate or re- 
duce to a definite system the Science of Correspondence, is rather an 
argument in proof of the reality of the science itself. The internal 
sense of the Word revealed through him is the new world of spir- 
itual substances and forms to which’the things of nature correspond. 
The great fact of the existence of such correspondences, and the 
general laws on which these are based, are things of revealed truth; 
to apply these and deduce results remains still a task and a privi- 
lege for the human intellect, for ages to come. 

We are glad to see, therefore, in the present work, an effort 
toward formulating a science out of the vast supply of materials 
afforded in the writings of the Church. Our only criticism of the 
work is that which arises from our deep sense of the importance 
and the immensity of the task undertaken. But because the begin- 
ning is hardly more than a beginning, it is nevertheless a first step, 
and for that and the editorial care and labor involved therein, we 
desire to express our hearty appreciation. At the same time we 


are compelled to draw attention to the manifest lack of method or ° 


order in the arrangement of the work throughout, and its conse- 
quent failure to impress a novitiate reader with the ideavof a precise 
and definite scientific system. The treatises of Madeley and Hind- 
marsh are indeed drawn up in logical order, although placed in no 
logical connection with each other, The remaining portions of the 
work seem put together quite at random, and do not in the least 
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suggest a scientific treatise. The discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of the science, instead of preceding the particulars, are to be 
found scattered through the entire work, causing a good deal of 
aimless repetition, and weakening in proportion the general result. 
The work resembles, with its comprehensive index, rather an ency- 
clopedia than a formal consecutive treatise, and yet to be a true 
encyclopedia even of our existing literature of correspondence, such 
a work should embrace some allusion at least to such works. Wor- 
cester’s Correspondence of Animals, Leo Grindon’s writings, Sil- 
ver’s Symbolic Character, etc., are works which would most fit- 
tingly have found a place here beside the special treatises of Hind- 
marsh and, which is to most readers inaccessible, Portal’s “ Des 
Couleurs Symboliques,” of which we have but a meager extract 
in a foot note. While the index is, as we have said, an excellent 
guide to the hook, it would be a very inadequate guide in the sci- 
entific study of correspondences, and it fails even to give a fair rep- 
resentation of the volume’s contents in this regard. For instance, 
the word atmospheres is not to be found in the index, and yet 
what should we say to a treatise on the science of correspondence 
which left out so important and fundamental a feature? The min- 
eral kingdom is. treated of briefly, but in its proper place, in Made- 
ley’s work, but in the index the only reference to this vast subject 
is to a brief foot note inserted in a chapter on the “ Triunal Distince- 
tion in God and Man.” We have said enough to point out what, 
to our mind, is the main defect of the book, viewed as an elucida- 
tion or exposition of a science; its arrangement is conspicuously 
unscientific. We would rejoice to see these excellent materials sub- 
jected to a really methodical arrangement, the general principles 
preceding the great divisions of the subject, then following in or- 
der, God, heaven, man, nature, the three kingdoms, and under each 
kingdom the several particulars belonging thereto. The illustra- 
tions from Scripture in lengthy pulpit discourses might well be 
left out, as not belonging to a treatise on the science itself. 

The reader will observe that in noticing the work before us, we 
have intended rather to point out its defects by comparing it with an 
ideal yet to be realized, than to raise any objection to the work itself, 
for which, on the contrary, as a contribution of great value to our 
literary and scientific material in hand, we are very thankful. It 
is by no means a work to be set aside by New Churchmen as con- 
taining only what is famjliar and common-place; it is full of care- 
ful, thorough research, and interesting and suggestive foot notes 
from a vast range of writers, and will unquestionably have a 
wholesome effect, both in and out of the Church, in conducing to 
more methodical and practical study of spiritual themes. Above 
all, it is a book which should be in every Sunday-school library, 
and will be found a delightful companion in Bible-class work. 
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Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1883. 


It is scarcely unjust to say that the popularity of “ Gates Ajar,” 
and the great demand for this companion volume, illustrate our 
Lord’s words,—“ Jf a man come in his own name, him will you 
hear.” It is true indeed, that there are many aspects of the future 
life presented in these works which are somewhat in harmony with 
what is revealed for the New Church; and it is true that many are 
favorably impressed with these things for their own sake. But it 
is also true that the world is ever more ready to give attention to 
man’s speculations and opinions than to the Lord’s revelations; and 
we fear the public interest in such presentations of the future life is 
owing more to this fact than to the nature of the life portrayed, or 
the graphic and dramatic form in which it is set forth. There is 
an undoubted curiosity in regard to the subject, and all opinions are 
eagerly caught up and examined; but they are examined as opinions, 
and all the more readily when they claim to be nothing more than 
opinions. If accepted, they are accepted as opinions, and contribute 
nothing to faith, because there is no recognition of the Lord and 
revelation as the source of them. We do not share the expectation 
of some of our brethren, therefore, that “ Beyond the Gates ” and 
other such works, are likely to advance the faith of the New 
Church among those who would fail to be interested in Sweden- 
borg’s work on “ Heaven and Hell,” or in Giles’ “Nature of 
Spirit, and Man as a Spiritual Being.” Such works are more truly 
indicative of the state of popular thought, than they are calculated 
to mould or advance it. 

This is said wholly with reference to the ideas of the future life 
presented in “ Beyond the Gates,’’ and not at all in criticism of the 
method of presentation. We are unable to see any impropriety in 
the narrative form of treatment for such subjects. The doctrine of 
the future life, as well as the principles of right conduct in this life, 
may be legitimately embodied in people and scenes, and dram- 
atically presented in action as truthful and helpful, and more vivid 
and impressive, than the argument of a didactic essay. The subject 
gains, not only interest, but reality and force from such a method 
of presentation. In the hands of one possessing Miss -*helps’ gift 
of story-telling, and at the same time a knowledge, and posative 
faith in the laws and facts of spiritual life as set forth in the doctrines 
and memorabilia of Swedenborg, the life after death, might be so 
realized in an imaginative story as to instruct and confirm the faith 
of all who are disposed to believe. The wealth of knowledge in 
the Church writings, in doctrines and facts concerning the future life 
is, we believe, destined to be so used with great effect. A nar- 
rative of social life requires, however, knowledge of society as it is 
and as it should be, and of the world in which it lives and moves; 
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and a narrative of the future life requires the same knowledge in 
regard to the life and world in which its scenes are cast. It is here 
that Miss Phelps fails. The reader receives the impression, not of 
a real, but of an imaginary spiritual world. The whole effect is 
that of a dream, which might be nearly true, but is chiefly interest- 
ing because one has no means of verifying it, and need not take the 
trouble to criticise, since it is only a dream. How different must 
have been the effect, had the author taken the pains to verify the 
report of the “eye-witness,” and out of a full knowledge and con- 
firmed faith, embodied that knowledge in a simple positive story, 
as few could do so well! The impression then would have been 
that of “testimony,” and the conviction of self-evident truth. In 
this narrative there is confusion and improbability at the very 
threshold of the new life, which one would suppose from the 
author’s opportunities of knowledge and power of insight, might 
have been avoided. She does well, for instance, to represent the 
transition of death as a sleep and an awakening; nor is it at all 
forced or improbable that the awakened spirit should be first con- 
scious of similar scenes to those known in the home of the body and 
natural life, together with the partly natural and partly strange 
presence of her father’s spirit; but when the subject of this 
experience is represented as perceiving the spirit of her father and 
the very room and furniture of the earthly home at the same time, 
confusion begins. There is failure to grasp the fundamental dis- 
tinction of degree between the two worlds, and the sensations of the 
two bodies. That the spirit is organized of spiritual substances and 
is in the human form; that what is popularly called the soul in- 
habits a spiritual body, tnat the senses of this spiritual 
body, which gives life the natural body, are mediated by the 
natural organs of sense to the perception of the phenomena 
of the natural world; that when the natural body dies, the 
spirit awakes, and by the senses of the spiritual body, now un- 
clothed, perceives immediately the phenomena of the spiritual 
world,—a world as distinct from this natural world as the living 
spiritual body is distinct from the dead physical body,—a world not 
located in space, but within the natural world as the spirit is in the 
natural body, and, therefore, immediately perceived by spiritual 
senses when the death of the body withdraws them from the per- 
ception of this world of time and space,—all this has the force of 
reason, and a power of ,conviction in it. And were the spirit 
represented as awaking’ from the sleep of death, in the enjoyment 
of sensations which reveal phenomena /ike those perceived in the 
world, yet ot the same, familiar, yet distinct from the old ones, 
spiritual and not earthly, with an increasing perception of the dif- 
ference,—the conviction of the mind would yield itself as to the 
truth. But when, on the contrary, the spirit is represented as in 
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this work, as perceiving the very room of the dead and at the same 
time the spirit of one long since departed; when it is represented as 
walking the streets of an earthly village, recognizing men in the 
flesh, and at the same time conscious of a spirit’s presence and guid- 


ance, and then rising through the air to some ethereal world among | 


the stellar spaces,—the reader may not be able to tell what is 
wrong, but is pretty sure to have a sense of the fanciful and unreal. 
It is unreal. The spirit is more really in both worlds while in the 
natural body than after its death. The spiritual body belongs to the 
spiritual world always; only, while clothed upon with the flesh its 
senses Open out to the perception of this world; when the outer 
body dies they open naked upon the spiritual world. It needs no 
journey. The spiritual body awakes in its own world, that is all. 
It sees spirits and spiritual things, but not earthly things, for it has 
left them. and the power to see them, with the body that is dead. 
The only way the risen spirit, after an experience in the spiritual 
world, could possibly return to witness the burial of the body left 
behind in*this world, would be through the spirit and thus through 
the senses of some one still living in the natual body. The risen 
spirit has no organs of its own for the perception of earthly things. 
And when Miss Phelps represents the spirit journeying through 
astronomical spaces, enjoying meanwhile a panorama of the 
universe, consciously nearing the earth, entering the home, attend- 
ing the funeral, and sitting in solemn watch among the graves, 
there is something so unreal and impossible in it all, that the 
average reader without being able to tell why, must reject it. The 


‘most likely effect of such mistakes will be to prejudice the mind 


against what is well and truthfully represented of the other life in 
this sketch, and to leave the uninstructed reader with the feeling 
that it is “ all fancy,” and there is nothing we can know. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into particulars. There 
are many truthfully-conceived scenes, graphically described; many 
lessons of comfort and wisdom. A great many persons will be 
thankful for the book, we doubt not, as a release from a certain 
dread they have of talking of these things, and a justification of 
their desire to know more. But when we set the substance of the 
story by the side of the revelations in Swedenborg’s “ Heaven and 
Hell” our feeling is one of grief and disappointment that the 
author’s descriptive powers could not have been made the means 
of conveying the real Seer’s instruction and comfort and warning 
to the thousands who will read “ Beyond the Gates” and sigh that 
it should bring them so little certainty of faith, only the peor com- 
fort of a confessed dream. 





History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. A new 
edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged; Vol. I. Ante- 
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Nicene Christianity A. D. 100-325, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1883; 


The Scriptural Idea of Man. Six Lectures given before the theo- 
logical students at Princeton on the L. P. Stone foundation. 
By Mark Hopkins, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883. 


We desire to acknowledge the receipt of these volumes, and 
regret that we have not space for the somewhat extended reviews, 
with interesting citations, which we had prepared. 

This volume of Prof. Schaff’s History covers an exceedingly 
interesting period of Christianity, During’ the present generation 
early church history has been vastly enriched by new sources of 
information, and the present edition is an entire reconstruction of 
the corresponding part of the first edition, which appeared twenty- 
five years ago. Its arrangement is topical, treating of the Spread 
of Christianity, of Persecution and Martyrdom, of the Literary 
Contest with Judaism and Heathenism, of Organization, Worship 
the Beginnings of Christian Art, the Contrast of Christian and 
Heathen Life, the Heresies of this Age, the Development of 
Catholic Theology, and the Ante-Nicene Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Under each general topic a list of the literature of the subject is 
furnished, followed by an analysis and discussion of subordinate 
topics, with copious notes, It is a study rather than a narrative, 
and a contribution to ecclesiastical history especially valuable to the 
student as a compend of reference, as well as an analysis of tenden- 
cies in the early Church. 

Dr. Hopkins in the lectures on the Scriptural Idea of Man dis- 
cusses the teaching of the Scriptures regarding the origin and nature 
of man under the following heads: Man Created; Man in the 
Image of God: (1) In Knowledge, (2) In Feeling, (3) In 
Freedom, (4) In Causative Power; the Moral Nature; Man Cre- 
ated with Dominion; Man, Male and Female; Man in his present 
state; the Man Christ Jesus. 

The work is one of the boldest and most forcible presentations 
of this subject that we have seen, and one approaching nearest to 
the New-Church point of view, of which the author avows himselt 
a student and, in some respects at least, an approving one. 














NOTES. 


AMERICA’S NEW CHURCH CENTENNIAL. 


The present year, 1884, is notable as the hundredth anniver- 
sary of a date which should be ever memorable to American New 
Churchmen—namely, that of the coming to Philadelphia of James 
Glen, bringing with him the first volumes of the writings of the 
New Church ever introduced into this country. Our English 
brethren have recently celebrated the anniversary of the first meet- 
ing of New-Church believers in London; of that little group James 
Glen was one, and to him are we indebted for the first sowing of 
the precious seeds of the New Dispensation in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the direct and conspicuous first fruits of which were the pub- 
lishing of the 7rue Christian Religion, in Philadelphia, by Fran- 
cis Bailey, in 1788, and the missionary zeal and widely blessed la- 
bors of that worthy first New Churchwoman of America, Hettie 


Barclay. 
An extract from Hindmarsh’s Rise and Progress of the New 


Church will be appropriate here: 


“In the course of the year 1784, Mr. Glen (whose name has been already 
mentioned as the first person who answered to the advertisement inserted in the 
public papers by the Society’s meeting in the Inner Temple, near Fleet street) 
went to Philadelphia from England, taking with him—partly from the Society, 
and partly of his own free bounty—an assortment of such of the works of Em- 
anuel Swedenborg as was then translated. He there attempted to promulgate 
the doctrines of the New Church, by public lectures and explanations of the 
Science of Correspondences, but without any apparent effect. He soon after 
quitted Philadelphia, leaving behind him the box of books which he had brought 
over from England. At that time Miss Hetty Barclay, a pious and intelligent 
lady, was residing in the family of the gentleman at whose house the books 
were left. Another account states that Mr. Glen lectured in Bell’s Auction 
Rooms, Third street, Philadelphia, in June, 1784, and that after he left Philadel- 
phia a box of books came for him, consigned to the care of Mr. Bell, who sold 
them at public sale, Mr. Fisher and Mrs. Bailey purchasing several. She had 
the curiosity to open the box and peruse the books contained in it, and after a 
long and careful examination of the new and sublime doctrines which they un- 
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folded, she most cordially and fully embraced them. About the same time, or 
soon after, Mr. Francis Bailey, Printer to the State of Pennsylvania, and one 
of the deacons or elders of the Presbyterian Church in Pine street, Philadel- 
phia, also received the new doctrines, and with Miss Barclay and another lacy 
formed a little society, the first in the United States; not for public worship, but 
for reading and conversing on the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. Mr. 
Bailey soon wrote to England for more of the books, which were immediately 
forwarded to him. Some of them he circulated among his friends; others he 
reprinted at his own expense. 

“Thus by the instrumentality of Mr. Glen, who first announced Sweden- 
borg’s writings in America, and afterward by the successful exertions of Miss 
Barclay, then of Philadelphia, Mr. Bailey of Philadelphia, and Mr. Folsom, a 
bookseller of Boston, to whom the writings were also sent from London, 
the doctrines ot the New Church were extensively circulated in that country, 
and the inhabitants of the New and Old World were, nearly at the same time, 
enlightened by the rays of divine truth proceeding from the sun of heaven. 

“Miss Barclay, in 1789, paid a visit to her brother in Bedford, Pa., and 
shortly afterward made his home her permanent residence. There, by her in- 
telligent and spiritual conversations, and a variety of Swedenborg’s works, 
which she took with her, she laid the foundation of a New-Church Society, 
which, so long as it existed, had reason to bless her memory.* Through her 
agency, eitber directly or indirectly, it appears, that almost all the early mem- 
bers of the Church in the Western parts have received their first impressions.¢ 
She died in Bedford in 1796.” 


THE COMING CONVENTION. 


By a happy coincidence, the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion of the New Church in America is appointed to be held this 
year in Philadelphia, the city where, one hundred years ago almost 
to a month, the first voice was raised proclaiming the Second Com- 
ing of the Lord, in the revealed spiritual sense of the word, and by 
a coincidence hardly less happy and remarkable, the day appointed 
for the opening of the convention is that on which falls, this year, 
Ascension Day, or the Feast of the “ Ascension of our Lord,”’ the 
same holy festival on which, by special appointment, in this same 
city of Philadelphia, the first meetings of the General Convention 
was held in the year 1817, Ascension Day falling that year on the 
15th of May (the same festival being also chosen that year as the 
time for the meeting of the second convention in the eity of Balti- 
more the year following). This coincidence of interesting and 
memorable events and associations warrants us in expressing the 
confident hope, which we believe will be unanimously concurred 
in by the members of the New Church scattered over our entire 
continent, that the Executive Committee of the General Convention 





*See Rospert McCutty’s Swedenborg Siudies. Spiers, London. Poem on Hettie 
Barclay. 


+ The original membership of the Urbana, Ohio, New-Church Society was largely com- 
posed of immediate descendants or relatives of these two families, Bailey and Barclay, and 
the founding of the Urbana University is chiefly owing to these persons, and the remarkable 
providence which brought them er again in one neighborhood, after more than half a 
century, and in a locality removed by nearly a thousand miles from the city, where the family 
relationship in the bonds of the New Church had first been formed. 
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will make prompt arrangements for the suitable commemoration, 
at the meeting in Philadelphia in May next, of this important an- 
niversary. 





